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Bro. a41. MARCH. 
This magazine, of all others, takes the lead among the ladies. We do not wonder at it, its choice reading, fine 


engravings, and beautiful fashion-plates can but win praise from any who may be so fortunate as to be a 
subscriber to it.—F'ree Homestead, Winnebago City, Minn. 
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Lock Stith Sewing Machines. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
Best in the World! Great Simplicity! Great Capacity! 


CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

630 Chestnut Street, Philad-lphia. 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
26 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 13 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 

43 Public square, Cleveland. 312 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

155 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 6 Union. Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





27 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 
Cor. Jeff and Woodward Avenues, Detroit. 
11t Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
372 to 376 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y¥. 





2 Yates Block, E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
29 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

54 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

303 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 

Cor. Genesee, Columbia, & Seneca Sts., Utica. 


200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

















agreeable ever invented. They will not BEN 


FOR 1866. 


J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


SKIRTS, 


Are wniversally acknowledged by all Ladies yer od the 
D or BREAK like the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their 











length and breadth of the Land to be the most ‘ect aud 


rfect and 


Graceful SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as useless. 

They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. The Hoops being of povnie sPRrtNas, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the lower or bottom rods being twice or DOUBLE COVERED, and the entire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and in the best manner possible, has made the 

“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of compression into the smallest possible space, and consequently their unequaled 


comport to the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, 
f nod in any other Skirt, has justified 
recommending their use to the Ladies, an 


nade, or Home dress, and other superior qualities net 


LeaDine Fasnron Magazine and Op:yions of the Press GENERALLY im wniversally 
prociaiming them the ° 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the Fret and ony article of the kind which presents 


Se tenon for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
, the most economical. 


Luclies they are saperior to ail others, and all things conside 


FOR SALRB in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are sop THRrovenour the Unirep Sratas and ELSEWHERE, 


SOLE owas of PaTEeNT and EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, ‘ 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York, 


N. B.—To guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘‘ Duptex” have the red ink 


Stamp, viz.— 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
STEEL SPRINGS 
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upon the Waistbands. Also, notice that every 








ill admit of — 
proving that there are Two Springs (or Duplex recto) Heaney SX saghee 4 the secrer 


through the centre, thus revealing 
of ther flewibility and strength 
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CHESS-TABLE IN BEAD-WORK. 
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Materials.—White, turquoise, and black beads, ou canvas of a size to correspond. 


We give one-half of the design, so that it may be worked from, the colors being reversed in alternate squares 
The beads are the medium size of pound beads, and must all be of the same dimensions. The cover when worked mast 
be mounted on a carved table, with a deal top, and finished with a bead fringe, and gimp, and cord. 
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SWALLOW IN BERLIN WOOL-WORK. 





Explanation of Signs.—S Brown; © white; @ light gray; @ black; © blue; & dark gray; © blue gray. 
This pattern is chiefly used: for travelling-bags, and is also suitable for ornamenting many articles of fancy-work, 
such as card-cases, sachets, mats, stools, cushions, etc. 
Worked upon common canvas the ground should be of a bright color, sueh as red, blue, or violet, The white and 
black parts of the swallow look better worked in floss silk, the gray shades in wool, 
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THE ROBINS. 


MARY ANERLY. 


A BALLAD. 


WRITTEN BY ARTHUR J. MUNBY. 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


By H. DREWER. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by J. Starr Hotioway, in the Clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 
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has been with you, . 


Left that sun - set on your cheek, left you smil ~- ing 80. 


OVA. sono cab Paice cebckos COSC SCTE EES EHH HEHEHE OHHH HEHEHE ESHER BOSE 


Gentle Mary Anerly, waiting by the wall, 
Waiting in the chestnut walk, where the blossoms fall ; 
Somebody is coming there, somebody, I’m sure, 
Knows your eyes are full of love, knows your heart is pure. 


Happy Mary Anerly, looking, 0, so fair, 

There’s a ring upon your hand, niyrtie in your hair ; 
Somebody is with you now, soiiebody, I see, 

Looks into your trusting face very tenderly. 


Quiet Mary Forester, sitting by the shore, 

Rosy faces at your knee, roses round the door; 
Somebody is coming home! Somebody, I know, 
Made you sorry when he sailed; are you sorry now? 




















SPRING COSTUME FOR A YOUNG LADY, 
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Dress of steel-colored silk, open at every breadth, diselosing an underskirt of rieh bine silk. Each breadth is richly 
embroidered in blue silk, and trimmed with a quilling of ribbon, The corsage is embroidered to snit the skirt. and 
finished with a wide blue helt, fastened with a steel buckle. The hat is of gray straw, trimmed with a jong and full 
blue feather. Parasol of blue silk edged with gray. 
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SPRING WALKING COSTUME. 
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THE AGNESI. 





_ This fanciful style of wrap ‘s suitable for silk or cloth. The trimming consists of bands of black velvet studded 
with beads, and a twisted silk fringe tipped with jet pendants, 





THE GABRIELLE, 





Wrap for a young lady, suitable for silk or cloth. If made of the first mentioned material the trimming abould be 
large jet buttons, bands of fancy jet and gimp passementerie aud guipure lace. If the palet is of cloth, a velvet or 
silk braid takes the place of the fancy passementerie, and fancy drops are substituted for the black lace. 
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THE FANTASIO, 





This paletét is of black silk, trimmed with folds of satin studded with beads. It is edged with two rows of black 
mohair lace, and the pvints are all finished with tassels. 





PALETOT LEORNE. 





This gracefal design is somewhat of thepeplamvorder. It is of heavy gros grains, trimmed with bands of striped 
velvet, lace, passementerie, and tassels. 
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Letters for Marking Pocket-Handkerchiefs. 
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MORNING OR BREAKFAST JACKET. 
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Made of white feecy cloth, striped with black, and finished with large pearl buttons, 
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TRAVELLING DRESSING-CASE, 
(See Fig. 3, Work Department, page 276.) 


Materials.—A piece of cloth, oil-cloth, six each large and small pearl buttons, two 7 of narrow black elastic, 
two yards of narrow black sarsnet ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, one skein of lilac and one skein of green 
crochet silk, three yards of binding. 









Fig. 1. 
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; The outside of this dressing-case is made of plain cloth ; it is 21 inches long and 11 inches brotid; the fining, of oil- 
cloth, of which the green side is shown, is exactly the same size; the pockéts, of plain cloth, at the ends, are of the 
entire width of the case, and 5 inches in depth; at the outer sides of these pockets strips of oil-eloth, or plain cloth, 2% 
inches in width, are inserted, The band in the middle ts 1% inches wide, 6% inches in length, Two flaps are stitched 
on at the outer edge of the same width as the length ofthe strap, 5\4 inches long and 334 inches deep. The whole nmust 
be neatly bound, and the binding stitched with silk. Theelasti¢ and btittons shotild be placed according to those 
shown in the pattern Fig. 1. The ornamental part of the dressing-case is worked in chain-stitch ; the straight lines are 
green, and the curved pattern is lilac; Fig. 2 gives this in its full size, The whole is finished with the black ribbon 
sewn on in the middic of one side, to tie the case together. 
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J. R. TERRY, 
HATTER AND FURRIER, 


409 Broadway, New York. 





Uta 


No. 1 is a straw hat of fine Dunstable, trimmed witk velvet, crystal fringe, and French flowers. 
No. 2is a straw hat with a very low crown and flat brim, trimmed with velvet aud an Ostrich tip set in a bow of 
velvet, with an ornament of amber. : is 
No, 3 is a new style of turban for either small girls or boys; the brim has an opening in front, intended for an orna- 
ment or pompun. 
, No, 4 is a little boy’s hat of fine split straw ; round crown, rolled brim, trimmed with velvet, and a pompom at the 
side. 


No. 5, a boy’s jockey cap, trimmed with a band of velvet, with two eagle feathers set in a rosette. 





BRAIGING PATTERN. 
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THEORY versus PRACTICE. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Lovis A. Goper, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


‘* A MISANTHROPE is always a fool!’® said oid 
Mr. Farnham, sententiously. 

‘ That rule, like every other, has its excep- 
tion, I hope, sir?’’ rejoined Stephen Farnham, 
the speaker’s eldest son, smiling, as he lightly 
filliped the ashes from his cigar into the 
grate. 

He stood, with his elbow on the mantel, in 
an attitude of negligent grace, engaged in 
what.he preferred to all other species of con- 
versation—an argument with his father, the 
silver-haired gentleman whose arm-chair was 
upon the opposite side of the hearth. . There 
was a striking personal resemblance between 
the two... Both were tall and well-made; they 
had, the same bright, steady eye; the same 
marked, but pleasant features, although the 
son’s wore now a cynical smile, approaching 
a sneer, that detracted from their comeliness, 
and, contrasted strongly with the benevolent 
expression habitual to those.of the parent. 
The temper of the latter remained apparently 
unruffied even while he gave voice to the un- 
complimentary remark recorded at the head 
of this chapter, and when he replied to Ste- 
phen’s amendment, 

**T have never yet met with that lusus na- 
ture—a sensible cynic, or a consistent misan- 
thrope, . Confirmed cynicism, argues to me 


the lack of correct perceptions and of right , 


judgment with respect to the thing perceived. 
Instead of seeing more clearly than do their 
fellow.men, the vision they flatter themselves 
is microscopic, is a distorted lens, through 
which they peer darkly at mankind and what 
they pretend to believe are the motives that 





actuate human beings in the various relations 
of life. As to consistency—there is not a man 
of the school who would not be utterly miser- 
able if he had faith in one-tenth of what he 
proclaims as his creed.’’ 

‘*Say rather that he who expects nothing 
is most blessed, because, as the proverb de- 
clares, he can never be disappointed,’’ said 
Stephen, gayly. ‘‘I assume, as the main 
principle of my belief, that my fellow-man is 
utterly and incorrigibly selfish; devoted to 
his individual interests, forever studying how 
to promote these, and indifferent to any con- 
cerns, unless by attention to them his own 
schemes can be subserved. Shaping my in- 
tercourse with him according to this persua- 
sion, I meet him upon equal terms. No 
amount of duplicity, no depth of base ingra- 
titude surprises me, for I bear in mind that 
he is a man, and that presupposes any degree 
of depravity that circumstances may tend to 
develop.’’ 

**You have no faith in disinterested affec- 
tion, then?’’ asked his brother Walter, joining 
in the conversation for the first time. 

‘* About as much as I have in the solidity 
and permanency of that wreath of smoke!’’ 
wafting one aloft from his cigar, and smiling 
again as it broke and vanished in the air. 
‘Society, like families, is bound together by 
ties of.common interest. ‘Therefore, what- 
soever things ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye evem-so unto them!’ There is 
a volume of meaning in that ‘therefore.’ 
The Giver of the golden rule appreciated the 
machinery controlling the conduct of mortals 
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better than any one else has ever done. He 
meant this: Men will treat you as ‘you treat 
them. Therefore, to secure your personal 
welfare and comfort, comport yourselves as 
good citizens, kind parents, dutiful children, 
faithful husbands and wives.’’ 


***Do not even the publicans the same?’ ”’ 
quoted the father. 

‘*I grant it, sir; and is not the world made 
up now, as it was eighteen centuries ago, of 
publicans and sinners? I used to grieve over 
the sad lessons in human nature which were 
brought to my notice by every hour's asso- 
ciation with my kind; but I have gotten 
bravely over that sort of weakness. I have 
ceased to look and hope for impossibilities ; 
to ask favors from those to whom I cannot 
offer ample security that they shall not be the 
losers in consequence of what they dignify, 
by a pleasant fiction, as generosity and good 
deeds. Nor dol complain. I am like all the 
rest—no better, and, I trust, not much worse 
than my neighbors. I had, if the choice 
were given me, far rather help one who can, 
if need should occur, give me a lift in return, 
than a poor dog who is already half way to 
the bottom of the hill.’’ 

** And this is the misanthrope’s creed, the 
cynic’s religion ?’’ queried Walter. 

** This is practical, not sentimental philoso- 
phy,”’ returned Stephen. ‘‘Constituted as 
you and I are, situated as we must continue 
to be, through all time, you will find—or I 
do—that it works better than any other.”’ 


** You ought to be ashamed of yourself !’’ 
broke in Sophie Farnham, the only daughter 
of the household, her eyes glowing with in- 
dignation. ‘‘A man who has so many friends 
and such friends as you have, ought not. to 
hold this insulting language with reference 
to them. It would serve you right if you 
were to lose them all.’’ 

**Tom Wylie, included?” asked Stephen, 
with provoking archness. 

Sophie was quick as himself. ‘‘Do you 
doubt the sincerity and stability of his friend- 
ship?’’ she interrogated, yet more spiritedly. 

**Ign’t that too much Jike a woman ?’’ said 
Stephen, addressing the maseuline portion of 
his audience. ‘‘ They have no taste or un- 
derstanding for an abstract argument. So- 
phie, my dear, you have yet to learn that the 
descent from the broad field of general prin- 
ciples to personalities is as vulgar’’— 





** As it is embarrassing!'’ Sophie finished 
the sentence for him. 

There was a general laugh, and our immov- 
able philosopher felt a slight heat mount to 
his face. 

‘I do not shirk the test!’’ he said, obsti- 
nately. ‘‘ Since you have raised the question, 
do not blame me if you are aggrieved by the 
answer. Tom and I have been good friends, 
as the world goes, for twenty years, but if I 
stoud in the way of his self-aggrandizement 
or pecuniary profit, he would throw me over 
to-morrow.’’ 

**Don’t mind him, sis!’’ interposed Walter, 
kindly. ‘‘Now, that his blood is up, he 
would declare, if pushed hard, that, in case 
father and I were tempted by the prospect of 
turning a penny for ourselves, and were not 
restrained by the fear of legal penalties, we 
would chop him into butcher’s meat and 
hawk him through the market.”” » 

‘¢That is ridiculous!’ observed his brother, 
quietly disdainful. ‘‘I recognize the exist- 
ence of natural affection ; at any rate, acknow- 
ledge that some such feeling unites parents 
and children, brothers and sisters during the 
stages of infancy and childhood. It is a wise 
provision of Nature that makes them to be 
dependent upon each other for support and 
happiness. Oftentimes, the habit thus con- 
tracted, of caring for members of the same 
family is so strong that many years—perhaps 
a lifetime elapses before it is uprooted. But, 
as you yourself can testify, for you are con- 
tinually seeing examples of this, there are no 
more remorseless creditors than one’s own 
relations; no other feuds so bitter as are 
family quarrels. Let but the wedge of con- 
flicting interests be inserted and, presto! the 
beautiful fabric of brotherly, filial, or parental 
devotion flies into undistingnishable frag- 
ments. ‘Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature.’ ‘All that a man hath will he give 
for his life,’ and if there be anything which a 
man loves better than life itself, it is money. 
‘Men will praise thee when thou doest good 
unto thyself.’ You see I have the proverb- 
makers and Holy Writ itself upon my side.”’ 

‘And you would have us believe that ex- 
hibitions of arrant selfishness, of shameless 
greed and disregard of the happiness of those 
whom men profess to love, are enacted so 
constantly in your sight that they no longer 
excite your surprise—never arouse you to 
righteous wrath ?’’ said Walter, very gravely. 
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Stephen shrugged his shoulders. ‘In the 
words of Mr. Sparkler, ‘Wherefore row?’ It 
is the fashion of this world. It has been the 
custom of man’s life since Lot took advantage 
of Abraham’s proposition of a division of ter- 
ritory, to choose the plain of the Jordan, 
watered like the garden of the Lord, for his 
portion, and Jacob, a dis Vle of the same 
school, drove that uncommonly sharp bargain 
with poor, shiftless, hungry Esau. I would 
be an indifferent specimen of a philosopher 
did I complain when it comes to my turn to 
be victimized. Habit and antiquity have 
given a sort of sanction to such transactions.”’ 

** Don’t you think, Stephen, dear, that you 
had better step down town now and attend to 
the matter you were speaking of as we came 
in, before the stores are closed?’’ asked a 
sweet voice from the centre-table where the 
wife and mother of the cynic were seated with 
their work. 

“Thank you for reminding me!’’ Stephen 
buttoned up his coat with great energy. 
‘*There is no time to be lost !’’ 

**Is the business so important ?’’ inquired 
the father. ‘‘ While the ties of common in- 
terest still bind us together, we like to have 
you with us as often and as long as possible.’’ 

‘It is an order for Steve’s hobby-horse,”’ 
replied Mrs. Stephen, pleasantly. ‘His papa 
has set his heart upon having one of the 
new-fashioned, galloping Rosinantes for the 
Christmas gift of his eldest hope, and the toy- 
merchant was to have a large and varied 
assortment in this afternoon.”’ 

Stephen passed his hand over his wife’s 
glossy hair, on his way to the door. ‘‘Stay 
where you are, Annie, until I call for you. I 
shall not be ont long.”’ 

**It is a pity you don’t care for her nor she 
for you!’’ said Sophie, sarcastically. Her 
brother’s injustice to her betrothed, Tom 
Wylie, was not easily forgiven. 

‘*Oh, it is customary in civilized countries 
for husbands and wives to appear fond of one 
another,’’ was the careless reply. ‘It is re- 
spectable and polite to behave one’s self credit- 
ably in the marriage relation. I should incur 
the reprobation of society, and provoke my 
wife to retaliation, if I did not keep up the 
semblance of fondness. It costs little trouble 
to do this, and it pays well.’’ Having admin- 
istered this coup-de-grace to his saucy sister, 
he left the party. 

It lacked three days yet of Christmas, but 





the shop-windows were ablaze with light and 
gay with trinkets, toys, and plate. 

‘* While I am out, I may as well look in at 
Ballard’s and see if Annie’s present is ready,’’ 
soliloquized the hugband. 

It was a set of garnets and pearls of grace- 
ful pattern and fine workmanship. Stephen 
smiled as the jeweller opened the morocco 
cases and he saw ear-rings, brooch and ring 
sparkling upon their white satin beds. 

** Next year, if all goes well, it shall be dia- 
monds!’’ he reflected, fondly, for he was very 
proud of his pretty, stylish wife. ‘I will 
take these along now!’’ he added, drawing 
out his pocket-book. 

‘‘Take care they are not stolen on your way 
home!’’ cautioned the jeweller. ‘‘The streets 
swarm with thieves at this season.’’ 

‘‘ That is rather an unfortunate commentary 
upon the Christmas motto—‘ Peace and good 
will!’ ’’ smiled Stephen, secretly pleased at 
this testimony to the truth of his theory. 

‘*Which, with the majority of mankind, 
means, ‘Do yourself all the good you can;’”’ 
was the not very brilliant rejoinder, but Ste- 
phen laughed again in saying ‘‘Good-even- 
ing!’’ : 

‘* A shrewd fellow, who knows the world!’’ 
he muttered, picking his way along the 
crowded pavement, and almost forgetting the 
precious packet in his bosom, in his amused 
enjoyment of the busy scene within and with- 
out the illuminated windows. He ordered, 
in addition to Steve’s spring hobby-horse, 
one, a size smalier, for Walter’s boy, who 
was a year younger than his own first-born. 
‘*It would be too bad to have one grow jea- 
lous of the other!’’ he excused the generous 
impulse by saying to himself, ‘‘ And even at 
their tender age humaa nature is human 
nature. ‘’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, 
*tis true!’”’ 

Annie met him in the hall, on his return to 
his father’s, all hocded and cloaked for the 
walk. ‘‘I think we had better not stay 
later!’’ she said, in a low voice. ‘* Walter 
has gone home, and father and mother have 
been sleepy this half hour, and Tom Wylie is 
with Sophie in the back parlor. Lovers are 
always selfish, you know?’’ 

Something had occurred to vex her, for her 
manner was constrained, and her words be- 
tokened none of the kindly sympathy in the 
concerns of her husband’s relatives she was 
wont to display. 
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**T will just step in and say ‘Good-night’ 
to father and mother,’’ he said, going towards 
the parior door. 

**Didn’t I tell you that they had gone up 
stairs ?’’ returned Annie, impatiently. 

** And left you alone? That was not very 
polite.’’ 

**Oh, Ididn’t care! Only this playing third 
person to a pair of engaged people isn’t nice!’’ 

‘It is more pleasant to be one of the cou- 
ple, eh ?’’ 

Stephen drew the little hand into his arm, 
as they went down the steps, with a tender 
thought of his courting days, not so many 
years ago. 

‘IT could not help thinking of that—of our 
engagement, I mean’’—said Annie, with a 
slight laugh, ‘‘ as I looked at the happy pair 
to-night. What foolish creatures we were, 
and how ashamed one feels when she has 
grown older and wiser, to remember that she 
ever thought and talked and listened to such 
nonsense !’’ 

**7 do not!’’ Stephen answered, stontly, 
somewhat mortified and slightly hurt at his 
wife’s derisive mention of a season he loved 
to recall as the hey-dey of his life. ‘‘I am 
proud to cherish the memory !’’ 

** Yes?’ said Annie, absently. 

Now, Stephen disliked this form of mono- 
syllabic interrogation quite as much as did 
the autocrat of the breakfast-table, and it had 
the effect of checking the dialogue for six or 
seven blocks. 

**T ordered the Rosinante—-or, as Steve 
prefers calling it—‘the rearing horse!’ ’’ said 
Stephen, then putting by his uncomfortable 
sensations as childish sensitiveness. 

6é Ah 1? 

**A splendid animal he is, too! dapple- 
gray, with flowing mane and tail, and superb 
movement under the saddle. I wished my- 
self a boy again that I might try a ride upon 
him,”’ 

“I beg your pardon! What were you say- 
ing?’’ inquired Annie, starting, as from a 
deep reverie. 

‘Nothing worth repeating!’’ replied her 
husband, almost vexed. ‘‘My dear girl! 
what ails you to-night? You seem to be in 
a brown study !’’ 

**That is just the word! I have been won- 
dering whether my bronze silk would look 
well with my fur cloak, or whether the gene- 
ral effect produced by wearing them together 















would not be to remind people of a smali 
brown wren.’’ 

Now, the fur cloak was a birthday gift from 
her husband, and it was thoughtless in her, 
to say no more, to insinuate a doubt as to its 
fitness for her use. 

*‘T thought you considered it very hand- 
some !’’ he ventured to say. 

‘‘I do; but the question is whether I shall 
look handsome init, That is the chief con- 
sideration with a woman.”’ 

‘*A very selfish one!’’ was upon the tip of 
Stephen’s tongue, but he could not, even in 
auger, wound Annie by so rude a speech, 

They had reached home by this time, and, 
as they entered their cheerful parlors, Ste- 
phen made another attempt to interest his 
wife in his evening’s work. 

‘*T bought a horse for Walter’s boy, too,’’ 
he said, complacently. ‘‘ But don’t mention 
it! I intend it for a surprise to them all.’’ 

**T will not, since you do not wish me to 
do so, But how did you happen to buy it? 
It is a very expensive toy, and we are always 
making Walter’s chiliren presents.””__ 

‘‘ As Walter and Ellen are continually doing 
to ours,’’ returned Stephen. 

‘* But, my dear, they are far richer than we 
are! Five dollars to us is more than ten 
would be to them. They should meet us 
more than half way in these matters. You 
have still your fortune to make, and it be- 
hooves us to be economical, I have thought 
much upon this subject, lately, and I have 
come to the conclusion that we do not take 
that care of our own interests that we might 
do. Iam sadly afraid that you will live and 
die a poor man !”’ 

‘*What new caprice is this, I wonder?’’ 
mused Stephen, as she gathered up her cloak 
and quitted the room. ‘‘ But patience! She 
will sleep it off !’’ 

She was cheerful and bright when morning 
came, and he did not care to revert to the 
talk of the previous night, when she had, 
doubtless, been tired or sleepy. He ate his 
breakfast in peace and contentment, read his 
paper, and came around to his wife to kiss her 
before setting off for his store. 

‘*T should like some money to-day, Ste- 
phen,’’ she said, by the time his lips had left 
hers, 

‘Certainly, my dear!’ putting his hand 
into his pocket.. ‘‘ How much ®’’ 
** Fifty dollars, if you please |’’ 
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**T haven’t it with me, Annie. I am very 


sorry. I will send you up some from the 
store in the course of an hour. Will that 
do?” 

**You haven’t it! Did you pay for the 
hobby-horses ?’’ 

“ec No!’ 


Stephen crimsoned angrily, more at the 
expression of her eve and voice, than with 
embarrassment at the thought of the jewelry 
locked up in his desk. 

“Yet I saw you count out two hundred 
dollars, last evening, just before we went 
out !”? 

**T am not used to be called to account 
for the way in which I spend my money!”’ 
retorted the husband. ‘‘ You must take my 
word for it, when I say that I have not fifty 
doliars to give you at present, and that I did 
not lose it at the gaming-table.”’ 

**T did not intimate that you had spent it 
in a disereditable manner,’’ said Annie, with 
invineible coolness. ‘‘I was only surprised— 
but no matter! It will do if I get it some 
time this forenoon.’’ She followed him to 
the front door, out of possible hearing of the 
children and servants. ‘Unless you object, 
Stephen; I should like to have a bank-book 
of my own. My dividends do not amount to 
much, it is true, but it would be a conveni- 
ence to be able to draw them when I please 
and-to use them as I see fit.” 

The said dividends were derived from cer- 
tain shares of bank stock, settled upon Annie 
by her father, at the time of her marriage, 
ten years ago. During this period, she had 
never before alluded to them as ‘‘my pro- 
perty ;’’ had invariably consulted her hus- 
band as to the use she designed to make of 
them, and suffered him to draw and invest 
thém for her. The request that the sole 
management of these funds should be placed 
in her hands, following disagreeably soon 
upon her expression of grave surprise at the 
small amount reniaining in his pocket-book, 
would have annoyed a more phlegmatic man 
than Stephen Farnham. 

“What do you mean?’ he demanded, 
sharply. 

“Just what I said, my dear. Do you not 
like the arrangement? I have always under- 
stood that papa meant that money for my 
use’’— 

‘*He did! and sitice you cannot trust your 
husband to handle it, I will have an account 











opened at the bank in your name, this very 


day! Not another shilling of it will I ever 
touch !’’ 

‘You are angry now, Stephen. You will 
feel differently when you are cooler; will see 
that my request is perfectly natural and pro- 
per.”’ 

He did not wait to hear more. Drawing the 
door to hard after him, he sallied forth into the 
street, incensed against his wife for the first 
time in his life. Not only incensed, but 
grieved and hurt. 

‘* When I have been studying to give hera 
pleasant surprise!’’ The exclamation choked 
him, and there was a hot moisture in his eyes 
not to be attributed to the north wind. 

He had to pass his father’s store on his way 
to his own, and stopped in for a moment, as 
was his daily custom, to inquire after his mo- 
ther’s health, and chat with his father upon 
business, or the current news of the day. 

‘*Ha, Stephen!’’ The old gentleman looked 
up from his desk and held out his hand. “I 
was just thinking of you! Sit down, if you 
have five minutes to spare. I want to speak 


with you upon a little matter your mother 


and I were discussing last evening. I didn’t 
like to mention it before Annie. Most women 
are apt to make a matter of feeling of busi- 
ness transactions, whereas we men under- 
stand the true character of such operations 
too well to let them affect our mutual regard. 
When you went into business for yourself, 
ten—let me see—eleven years ago, I lent you 
ten thousand dollars, with the understanding 
that you might pay me when you liked, or, if 
you did not find it convenient to refund dur- 
ing my lifetime, might take the sum in ques- 
tion as part of your interest in my estate. 


Was not this so?’’ 


‘It was, sir!’’ responded the son, wonder- 
ingly. 

Mr. Farnham fidgeted with the pile of papers 
before him. ‘‘ Now, I have never regretted 
doing the handsome thing by you. You are 
my eldest son, and I am glad that I have had 
it in my power to give you a fair start in life. 
And the money has been well invested—I’ll 
say that much. You save paid your interest 
up promptly. But you have had the use of 
this for a long time, now; your business is 
prosperous, and I must not forget that I have 
other children. Sophie will be getting mar- 
ried before long. I should like to settle her 
in a house of her own, and it would inconve- 
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nience me to draw the funds needed for the 
purchase from my business. Perhaps you 
may have noticed that property on the corner 
of High and Fourth Streets—the brick house 
with stoue facings, and a pretty yard in 
front ?’’ 

**T have not, sir!’? Stephen’s voice had an 
inflection of anxious impatience. ‘‘Do you 
mean, then, that you intend to call upon me 
for this money—principal, as well as inter- 
est ?’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t want to embarrass you, my 
boy, but, as I remarked, I must consult my 
own welfare and the claims of others. That 
High Street proyferty will be sold at a bargain, 
and I have the refusal of it until Monday 
next. But it is to be cash payment. The 
owner is obliged to sell. That is why it goes 
so cheap. Twelve thousand dollars! think 
of it! I could dispose of it for fiftecn, in less 
than a week’stime. It would be a shame to 
lose the chance of making such a profit.’’ 

“T thought you were going to settle it upon 
Sophie !’’ said Stephen, with a keen glance at 
his father’s countenance, which changed vis- 
ibly. 

Mr. Farnham rubbed his chin confusedly 
and cleared his throat. ‘‘Oh! as to that, I 
may find another equally eligible before the 
wedding comes off, Tom is doing finely, by 
the way. He will bea rich man in ten years.’’ 

**Unless he is called upon to pay ten thou- 
sand dollars, cash down, within five days after 
notice, just when he begins to stand firmly 
upon his feet !’’ said Stephen, bitterly. ‘‘ This 
is a pretty severe operation, sir—one for which 
I was entirely unprepared. It will hamper 
me terribly. An ordinary creditor would have 
served at least thirty days’ notice upon 
me.’’ 

‘*There it is!’’ ejaculated the old gentle- 
man, testily. ‘‘This is another proof of the 
folly of having moneyed transactions with 
one’s relatives. Yes! young man! and an 
ordinary creditor would hardly have been so 
fsolish as to lend you so large asum at barely 
legal interest, for ten years, without exacting 
so much as a scrap of writing as security for 
repayment !’’ 

‘*t offered to give you my note!’’ inter- 
rapted Stephen. 

‘* Which was then worth about as much as 
the paper it was written upon! No! this is 
always the way! I never did a kind act in 
my life that I did not afterwards see some 





reason why I should regretit. Hereafter, with 
me, trade is trade !’’ 

‘* Enough, sir! you shall have the money 
in a week’s time, if I ruin myself to pay it!’’ 
returned Stephen, rising. 

‘Very well!’? his father answered as 
shortly, and they separated. 

Stephen could not go home to dinner, that 
day, but he was not so absorbed in his gloomy 
meditations upon this new and startling as- 
pect of his affairs as to forget Annie’s bank- 
book. It was with a strange tightening of 
respiration and 4 real physical heart-ache that 
he read the words at the top of the first page: 
‘* Bank of Commerce, in account with Annie S. 
Farnham.’’ It was almost like a writ of di- 
vorce. He inclosed the hateful little volume, 
together with a hundred dollars in money, in 
a sealed package and dispatched it by an 
errand-boy to his wife. 

Then, he shut himself up in his private 
office; surrounded himself with account- 
books, and commenced a rigid investigation 
of his business position—the study of assets 
and liabilities. But for this demand of his 
father’s he weuld have commenced the, New 
Year under very favorable auspices...And 
could the payment of this be deferred. until 
his customers had settled their January .ac- 
counts, he could still bear the additional bur- 
den without reeling. It was hard,.unnatural, 
cruel, in his father to impose it—the father, 
whose conduct towards him, up to this time, 
had been characterized by steady kindness 
and generous dealings. He could perhaps 
borrow the money, but his pride revolted at 
the thought of making known, even to his 
best business-friend, the fact that he was so 
suddenly and hardly pressed, It might injure 
his credit unless he were to divulge who was 
his inexorable creditor, and here again, feel- 
ing joined with pride to keep him silent, 

It was late in the afternoon when he was 
disturbed by a call from his brother Walter. 
Their relations towards one another in com- 
mercial and private life had ever been mest 
amicable, and Walter’s errand now was to 
request his brether to indorse a note he in- 
tended to offer at the bank for discount. They 
were in the habit of performing this friendly 
office for one another, and each sought no 
other backer. 

Stephen wrote his name upon the reverse 
of the slip of paper and pushed it over to his 
brother, remarking, the next instant, with a 
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melancholy smile, ‘‘I don’t know how long 
that signature will be good for anything. I 
am confoundedly hard up!’’ 

Walter looked startled. 
that happen ?”’ 

Stephen was too miserable not to rejoice at 
the prospect of a confidant, and told the story 
without reservation. His brother listened, 
somewhat listlessly, except when he glanced 
down at the note which he still held—as if 
calculating the effect which this new state of 
Stephen’s affairs was likely to have upon the 
value of his indorsement. 

As the narrator finished, he smiled uneasily. 
**In that case, I had better offer this to-mor- 
row, before the news of your embarrassment 
gets wind, or the directors may intimate that 
they would like to have another name upon 
the back.’’ 

Stephen winced at the picture of impaired, 
ruined credit, conjured up by this sentence. 
Walter’s kind heart would not allow him to 
witness this distress unmoved. 

**T am sorry for you, old fellow, indeed I 
am! but keep up a brave heart! All may 


‘Ah! how does 


come right, yet!”’ 


Stephen’s face lighted up. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
could spare me three or five thousand? I 
will give you a mortgage upon my house— 
any security which you may desire!’’ 

But this was evidently a most unpalatable 
suggestion. The milk of human kindness 
seemed to curdle suddenly, as the other heard 
it. ‘‘Really, Steve—upon my word—I would 
like—I mean of course that it would be a 
good thing; but the fact is you oughtn’t to 
ask this. In short, I can’t think of it! Good- 
afternoon !’’ 

‘That is all one can expect from these 
easy, amiable fellows!’’ reflected the disap- 
pointed man, chagrined and wounded by his 
** Pair 
words cost nothing. But’’—his mood soften- 
ing and voice breaking—‘‘I had not looked 
for just this kind of treatment from Walter !’’ 


brother’s abrupt refusal and exit. 


It was very weak—boyish weakness—un- 
becoming a philosopher; but his head went 
down upon the great book before him, and 
lay there for a long, wretched half hour, 
until a clerk knocked at the door to ask for 
orders for the morrow’s cperations. 

He could not teil Annie of his perplexities 
that night, for she had a couple of lively girls 
to pass the evening with her, and, while he 
sat in the library, trying to go over those dis- 
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heartening accounts, feeling, all the while, 
how useless were his efforts to see light 
through the darkness, his ears were tortured 
by their shouts of laughter and the merry 
music of the piano mingling with their voices. 
Then, he had to escort them home, and when 
he came back, Annie was in bed and appa- 
rently asleep. He tossed away a wakeful 
night upon his dumb and deaf pillow, his 
grief locked up in his groaning heart. 

An idea came to him about daybreak. Tom 
Wylie, wito, his father had declared, was doing 
a fine business! perhaps it might be in his 
power to assist him! That he would be will- 
ing to do so, he did not, for an instant, 
question. Dear old Tom! the Pylades to his 
Orestes, since they trotted to school‘together, 
little fellows of six and seven years old, and, 
as stout lads of fifteen and sixteen, fought 
each other’s battles upon the Academy play- 
ground! what was there within the bounds of 
his ability which Tom would not do to help 
him? He would tell him everything. That 
would be a relief, at any rate. 

To ‘* Wylie & Co.’s’’ he therefore bent his 
steps, after breakfast, in lieu of making his 
usual morning call upon his father. 

Tom was reading the morning papers before 
a comfortable fire in his counting-room, and 
alone. Nothing could have been more propi- 
tious to the success of Stephen’s application 
than his friend’s aspect and welcome. Both 
were cheery and hearty, and the troubled 
heart of the visitor arose as he took the offered 
seat. 

‘‘How is business with you now?’’ he 
commenced, too anxious to go through use- 
less preliminaries. 

‘*Never better! We are getting on swim- 
mingly! I shall have money to invest, out- 
side of the concern, next-year.’’ 

“You are just the man I am looking for, 
then!’’ responded Stephen, and, forthwith, 
made a clean breast of his woes. 

Tom heard him, from beginning to end, his 
face half hidden by the newspaper with which 
he affected to screen his eyes from the glow- 
ing anthracite in the grate. The story told— 
if ever man, by word of mouth, executed 
that species of ignominious backing out, en- 
titled the ‘‘craw-fish movement,’’ Tom Wylie 
achieved it then. He had not cast up his 
yearly accounts; there was no telling how 
much he might have lost during the last six 
months; trade was so uncertain that a man 
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could never tell how he stood, from one day 
to the other, ete. etc.; until Stephen arose 
in disgustfual despair. 

“*T understand, then, that vou will not help 
me out of this difficulty ?”’ 

**Don’t put it that way, my dear fellow! 
Say that it is not within the range of my 
means to do what my heart prompts.”’ 

**This is the first pecuniary favor I have 
ever asked of you, Mr. Wylie!’’ said Stephen, 
trying, very unsuccessfully, to swallow his 
wrath and disappointment. ‘‘ And, while my 
life and reason are spared, it shall be the 
last !’? 

‘There is no wit in cutting up so rough, 
Steve! You know that I have always been 
your stanch friend’’— 

‘*Then, Heaven help me from my friends!”’ 
Stephen grew hotter each moment. 

Wylie remained apparently imperturbed. 
“You have the good sense and the knowledge 
of the world to enable you to understand that 
friendship is friendship and business is busi- 
And in the mercantile world one must 
know no difference between his brother and a 
stranger, must take care of himself, first of 
all, or he would soon go to the dogs !’’ 

Stephen shook off the hand Tom had laid 
coaxingly upon his shoulder, and strode 
angrily out of the store. 

That night he told his wife seriously and 
sadly that he would be compelled to mortgage 
the house in which they lived, in order to 
raise a sum of money which must be paid 
during the following week. 

‘That is strange !’’ said Annie, looking up 
from a gay headdress she was rearranging, 


ness. 


the milliner not having quite satisfied her fas- 
tidious taste. ‘‘Strange and sudden! Who 
is your creditor ?”’ 

And, for the third time, Stephen repeated 
the tale of his father’s inconsiderate and un- 
paternal rapacity. 

‘* But the money is his, isn’t it?’’ interro- 
gated the wife. 

“ Yes—but’’— 

“‘Then, I suppose he has a right to demand 
it ?”’ 

**Undoubtedly—yet I own I did not think 
he would be so unkind as to exact it, as he 
does.”’ 

‘*Haven’t you had the use of it for ten 
years ?”’ 

Annie put on the headdress and shook her 
pretty head in disapproval of the effect pro- 





duced by it upon her visage, as revealed by 
the opposite mirror. 

‘*T have—but a son has surely a right to ex- 
pect different treatment from afather. Then, 
there are Walter and Tom Wylie—with plenty 
of money and to spare—and neither would 
lend me half nor quarter of the amount I 
needed !”’ 

“Indeed! I am afraid your credit is not 
so good as it has been, my dear. And that 
reminds me, Stephen—lI do hope that nothing 
unpleasant will occur to prevent my New 
Year’s party! You are not going to fail, are 


you? That would indeed be too mortifying!’’ 
Stephen glared at her in wordless amaze- 


ment. She talked of his possible failure, the 
wreck of his credit—that priceless jewel to a 
man of honor—as disastrous only so far as 
they might affect her selfish pleasures, inter- 
fere with her selfish vanities of dress and 
parade. 

‘* But if you are not obliged to execute the 
deed of mortgage immediately, nothing need 
transpire touching your difficulties until after 
New Year’s,’’ continued Annie, with the look 
of one who has found the way out of a great 
difficulty. ‘‘I have set my heart upon hav- 
ing the gayest party of the season. It would 
never do to be cast into the shade by that 
gaudy affair of Mrs. Encore’s, last week. I 
have settled upon my dress—in fact, as good 
as ordered it—pink silk and white lace. Do 
you think it will be too girlish for me ?’’ 

‘‘T shall have the mortgage deed executed 
to-morrow !’’ said Stephen, harshly. ‘‘I will 
have no more of this nonsensical talk! I had 
some faith in your sound common sense, as 
well as in your love for your husband, Annie! 
I believed that you would sympathize with me 
in my troubles and do all you vould to lighten 
these, instead of adding to them by useless 
extravagance; by prattling of parties and 
women’s petty emulations and fine clothes, 
when I am half wild with perplexity and 
nearly broken-hearted at the defection of 
those in whose friendship I trusted as in my 
own existence. But it seems that I have been 
deceived in you also!’’ 

Annie bent low over her ribbons and fea- 
thers. When she again raised her face, her 
husband fancied that there were marks of 
tears upon it, aithough her voice was firm— 
almost cold. ‘‘My signature is necessary to 
the validity of that mortgage deed, if I am 
not mistaken ?’’ 





THEORY 


“It is!’? Stephen haited in his walk up 
and down the room. 

‘*Then | shall not affix it to that, or any 
other paper, without first consulting my 
father !”’ 

This was the cruelest blow of all. 
father was a lawyer—a man of cool, critical 
brain; one whom long practice in his profes- 
sion had rendered uncharitable in his judg- 
ment of other’s weaknesses or failures. That 
his daughter should appeal from her husband 
to him would be to him grave evidence that 
her lawful protector was unworthy of her 


Annie’s 


confidence. 

‘*You had better think twice before you 
take such a step, Annie!’ retorted Stephen, 
lis brow growing very dark. ‘‘It will be the 
first move towards an open rupture between 
us. Iwill not submit tamely to this open ex- 
hibition of distrust in my integrity.” 

‘‘There need be no publicity in the case. 
Promise me to postpone the preparation of 
this instrument for three days, and I will, 
meanwhile, give the matter my gravest consi- 
deration. I do not wish to wound yov need- 
lessly, but my first duty is to look after my 
own and my children’s interest.’’ 

‘*Heaven help me!’’ sighed the unhappy 
man, inaudible, leaning his brow upon his 
hand, while Annie once more adjusted the 
turban upon her brown locks and smiled sat- 
isfaction, as she consulted the mirror. ‘‘The 
whole world seems to have turned against me 
within the last forty-eight hours! And I 
thought so well of my fellow-men!”’ 

From which soliloquy it will be seen that 
misanthropes are liable to shortness of mem- 
ory, as well as of vision. 

The next day dragged by but wearily to the 
young merchant. His clerks attributed his 
clouded brow to thoughtfulness with regard 
to the plans for the ensuing year; his part- 
ner asked him twice if he were indisposed, 
and hinted broadly at dyspepsia and bilious- 
riess. Neither his father, Walter, nor Tom 
Wylie came near him the livelong day. 

‘*Rats desert a sinking ship!’’ he said, 
moodily, when he turned his steps up-town 
at night-fall. ‘*‘ And so to-morrow is Christ- 
mas-day! How much of peace and how many 
evidences of good-will has it in store for me, 
I wonder! Yet I had looked forward to its 
coming with boyish delight, in the anticipa- 
tion of making others happy!’’ As he arrived 
in front of his own house, he was surprised 
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and not pleased to see that the parlors were 
brilliantly lighted up. ‘‘ Can it be that Annie 
is so utterly regardless of my f€elings as to 
have a house full of giddy girls here to-night ?, 
But nothing can surprise me now!’’ He ap- 
plied the pass-key very cautiously to the lock, 
hoping to enter unheard; but at the light 
touch the door flew open, and Stephen the less 
sprang upon him in a transport of joy. 

**O, papa! such a famous great Christma 
tree as mamma and Aunt Sophie have been 
dressing in the back-parlor! Minnie and I— 
we peeped! just a tiny peep, you know—and 
Aunt Sophie spied us and sent us away !”’ 

‘*As mamma means to do, now!”’ said his 
mother’s laughing voice behind him. Run 
away and let Mary know that papa has come. 
He must be very hungry—and tired too, I am 
afraid!’’ she added, tenderly, putting her 
arms around her husband’s neck and kissing 
him. 

Stephen looked sternly into her animated 
face, without offering to return her caress—a 
gaze of reproachfnl inquiry. 

**You would delude a stranger into the 
belief that you really loved your husband 
instead of feeling deadly distrust in his up- 
rightness as a man and his affection for 
yourself!’’ * x 

Annie seemed not to have caught the full 
drift of the remark. ‘‘ You do care for me, 
dear—don’t you?’’ she asked, pleadingly. 
The fond arms still encircled his neck, and 
there were tears mingled with the smiles upon 
the upturned face that nestled upon his bosom. 
‘* You really and truly are a little int love with 
me—with your wife—my darling ?”’ 

‘Love you!’’ Stephen drew her more 
closely tohim; kissed her repeatedly and pas- 
‘* Better—far better than I do my 
own life! O, Annie! never doubt me again! 
It kills me!’’ 

‘You silly, silly boy !’’ 
self, Annie wiped away the fast-coming tears, 
and laughed—a musical, wicked, elfish laugh. 
**Come in here, and learn how blind and silly 
you have been!’’ She pushed open the par- 
lor door and disclosed a striking tableau to 
her husband’s astonished view. 

Old Mr. Farnham sat at one corner of the 
hearth—his wife at his side. Behind his 
mother’s chair stood Walter, and, across the 
fireplace were Sophie and Tom Wylie, arm 
in arm, and, like the others, facing the en- 
The group looked up as Stephen 


sionately. 


Disengaging her- 
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threw off his stupor and made a forward step 
into the room. Sophie reached him first and 
embraced litm—laughing and crying, , and 
scolding—all in a breath. 

‘*T couldn’t take a part in the hard-hearted 
conspiracy, so they kept me out of your 
sight—and Annie nearly broke down in her 
acting, a dozen times, and has almost cried 
her eves cut when you were not by—but in- 
deed, dear Stephen, you deserved a pretty 
severe lesson, for you had fallen into a shock- 
ing way of talking—slandering your best 
friends, too!’’ 

Walter put her by that he might grasp his 
brother’s hand. 

‘‘ Five thousand upon bond and mortgage, 
hey? No, old boy! but ten, fifteen, twenty 
thousand if you want it—with no other secu- 
rity except your word—the word of an honest 
man who believes in the honesty and friend- 
ship of others—let him say what he will!’’ 

‘*It is my turn now!”’ cried Tom, catching 
his friend by both hands. ‘‘ You infamous 
rascal! how dared you say that I would throw 
you over to-m»rrow, if your interest conflicted 
with mine? It was as much as I could do to 
keep my hands off of you, yesterday morning, 
when I thonght of it. All that saved you was 
the good, hearty, thundering passion you got 
into, when I played the hypocritical sneak. 
But you will not get off so easily another 
time !’’ 

‘*Soho, young man! J hear that you want 
to borrow money, and can afford good secu- 
rity?’ Mr. Farnham was the next to attack. 
‘*See what you can make of this! I don’t ask 
you to give surety, but you may, if you 
choose, volunteer the promise to judge your 
friends more justly—I do not say more char- 
itably—in future.’ 

Still speechless, Stephen unfolded the paper 
his father had thrust into his hand. It was 
a receipt in full for ten thousand dollars! 

Whert he could articulate, his first remark 
showed that he saw through the plot, and that 
he had profited by the lesson. 

‘*What an idiot—what a blundering, con- 
ceited, inconsistent blockhead I have been !’’ 

And Mr. Farnham wound up the little 
drama, by saying, with his benevolent smile : 
‘* A misanthrope is always a fool!’’ 





By truth alone our welfare can be secured 
here or hereafter. 





FAITHFUL FOREVER. 


BY HATTIE B. 
Tse summer days pass slowly by, 
The glowing sunsets flush the sky 
And make a golden bed— 
In which the days with crimson feet 
Seek a repose secure and sweet, 
Enwrapped by star-fringed spread. 


Within the fields the ripened grain 

Bends low its ear to catch the strain 
Of music, which the breeze 

Plays full and clear with master-hand 

And thrilling touch—its organ grand 
The solemn forest trees. 


But summer days, and sunset skies, 
And starry nights, unto my eyes 
Alike are dull and drear; 
And summer music, though most sweet, 
Sounds like the tramp of funeral feet 
Unto my listening ear. 
For hands which held mine with warm grasp, 
Have loosed their hold ; no more will clasp 
Most fond my being thrill ; 
Ané lips, which, with love’s tenderness, 
Have pressed my own with sweet caress, 
Are mute, and cold, and still. 


Ah, vows of love are quickly spoken, 
And vows of love are quickly broken; 
But some hearts fee] the pain 
Forever, though they do not break, 
And no new love can ever take 
The old love’s place again. 


But though your hands are drawn from mine, 
And though your love no more will shine 
Across my darkened way— 
Within my heart’s most hidden deep, 
My love I ‘ll cherish and shall keep 
Until some future day. 


When those you now hold dear and true, 
Have broken plighted faith with you, 
And cold have grown and strange ; 
Then you shall find this love of mine, 
Like the eternal and divine, 
Can never die nor change. 


THE WINTER ROSE! 


Tue gay blooms of summer are fair to the eye, 

Where softly the smooth silver Medway glides by; 

And bright are the colors which autumn adorn, 

Its gold-checkered leaves, and its billows of corn. 

But dearer to me is the pale, lovely rose, 

Whose blossoms in winter's dark seasoa unclose, 

Which smiles in the rigor of winter’s stern blast, 

And smoothes the rough present, by signs of the past 

And thus when around us affliction’s dark power, 

Eclipses the sunshine of life’s glowing hour, 

When drooping, deserted, in sorrow we bend, 

How sweet is the presence of one faithful friend. 

The - vwds whom we smiled with when gladness was 
ours, 

Are summer’s gay blossoms, and autumn’s bright stores; 

But the friend on whose breast we in sorrow repose, 

That friend is the winter's lone beautiful rose. 
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CROQUET. 








‘ CROQUET: , 
ITS IMPLEMENTS AND LAWS. 


PLAN III. 
THIRD ARRANGEMENT OF THE HOOPS, ETC. 


Sometimes, instead of running the hoops as 
placed in Plan No. II., the order is to run two 
hoops (Nos. 1 and 2), and then go to the cen- 
tral point (hoop, stick, or cage, as preferred), 
after which the two left-hand side hoops are 
run, then the central point again, next the two 
hoops to the turning stick, after touching 
which the ball comes back to the cage and 
takes the two right-hand side hoops; after 
these comes the cage again, and finally the two 
hoops between it and the winning stick. The 
principle of this arrangement is similar to that 
of Plan 2, but it makes the game too long 
when there are more than four balls in play, 
and for general purposes is not equal to it. 


PLAN IV. 
THE EGLINTON GAME. 


In this arrangement the same order of play 
is adopted as in Plan No. III, but in the 
cage a bell is rung, which must be rung in 
going through it ; a tunnel is also placed be- 
tween the two hoops on each side, which are 
separated much farther than in Plan II., and 
are placed back nearly at the four corners of 
the ground. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


In OnpeR.—The term ‘‘in order’’ signifies 
the sequence of hoops, sticks, cage, ete., as 
described in the various plans above. The 
arrangement must be decided on before the 
game begins. Whichever plan is adopted, 
the game is won by the player, or side of 
players, which first drives all the balls of its 
side in the right direction and ‘in order,’’ as 
arranged, up to the turning stick and back 
again till they all touch the winning stick. 

In Puay, iv Hanp, Deap.—A ball is “in 
play’’ as soon as it has run the first hoop; it 
continues in play till it makes a roquet, when 
it is ‘‘in hand.’’ A ball in hand must take 
croquet, and can score no point until it has 
done so. Having taken croquet it is again in 
play: but it is not permitted to roquet again 
the ball or balls it has croqueted for the re- 
mainder of its turn, unless it makes another 
point. Having made another point, it is in 
play again to all the balls, as at the commence- 








ment of its turn. A ball is ‘‘dead’’ when it 
has run all its hoops ‘‘in order,’’ and has hit 
the winniug stick. 

A BALL Is Wirep when it cannot effect the 
stroke desired on account of the leg of a hoop 
(wire) intervening. 

Rover.—A ball becomes ‘‘a rover’’ when it 
has ‘‘in order’’ passed the last hoop before 
the winning stick. 

The points of the game are (a) running a 
hoop; or (b) a cage; or (c) hitting a stick, 
each ‘in order.’’ 

(a) Ahoop is run when, a ball ‘‘in play’’ 
having passed through it in the right direc- 
tion, in one or more strokes, and with or with- 
out hitting the hoop, a straight edge applied 
behind the hoop does not touch the ball. 
(See Law 5.) Hoops accidentally displaced 
from the perpendicular may be set upright at 
any time. 

(b) In testing the running of the cage, which 
may be run in any direction, the straight edge 
(ex. gr., the handle of the mallet) is applied 
on the inner side of the two legs nearest the 
ball. 

(c) A stick is proved to be hit when seen 
to move, or an audible noise is produced, by 
the blow from the ball. The stick may be 
put upright at any time if accideutally dis- 
placed. 

A player is not obliged to play for a point 
or roquet. He may, if he prefer it, place his 
ball where he likes, by a stroke of the mallet. 

A Roquet is made when a player with his 
own ball hits another, however slightly, both 
being ‘‘in play.’ It gives the privilege of a 
croquet from the hit ball. 

The roquet can only be taken advantage of 
once in each turn from the same ball, unless 
another point is made. It follows that a 
second roquet, in one turn, without a point 
made in the interval, does not count, but it 
may be made for any purpose such as can- 
noning, driving away, etc., the player’s turn 
ending there, unless by the same-stroke he 
makes a point, or roquets another ball, which 
he has not roqueted before during the turn, 
aud since making a point. 

A Croquet is taken by placing the ball of 
the player in contact with the one roqueted ; 
the player then strikes his own ball with the 
mallet, after which he is entitled to another 
stroke. A croquet may be either (a) tight, 
(5) loose, or (c) rolling. 

(a) A tight croquet is made by placing 
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the ball of the player close to that roqueted ; 
then, fixing his own ball with his foot, he 
strikes it, driving the other ball away, but 
keeping his own under his foot. If the ball 
slips from under the foot, the stroke following 
the croquet is forfeited. 

(5) A loose croquet is made by placing the 
player’s ball close to that roqueted, and strik- 
ing the former without the foot on it. This 
stroke may be made either in a line passing 
through the centres of both balls, in which 
plan the player’s ball remains almost station- 
ary, while the other flies forward; or so as to 
place the two in such opposite positions as 
may be desired, and hence called a ‘‘ splitting 
croquet.’? Where it is wished to make a 
loose croquet with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible of the roqueted ball, it is often called 
taking ‘‘ two off’ it; but in that case the lat- 
ter must be made to move, however slightly, 
to the satisfaction of the two captains or their 
umpire. 

(c) A rolling croquet is effected by placing 
the two balls in the same way as in the first 
kind of loose croquet (), but after the initial 
stroke fairly made, the mallet follows the ball 
and causes the two to roll nearly together to 
the positions aimed at. 

Spoonine is a pushing stroke, causing no 
noise as of a tap to be heard. 

It is very difficult to define what separates 
the fair stroke from ‘‘the spoon.’’ We be- 
lieve the best way to avoid disputes on this 
score is to follow the instructions laid down 
in Law 6. 

We will give the Laws of Croquet in our 
next number. 





Fiction. —We are not half grateful enough 
for the solace of fiction. The hours of conva- 
lescence it has cheered, the lagging time it 
whips into a pleasing amble, and, above all, 
the associations and views which link them- 
selves to it ‘‘ between acts’’ should be cast 
up in the.account of thanks we are bound to 
render for it. The world would be a dull 
world but for the stories. We could part with 
pictures, or statues, or even music, before we 
could part with them. Historical events are 
shadowed by the presence of a fate; there 
is no pleasure, though there may be use, in 
learning them; but to find recorded such 
evnts as we should wish to happen if we had 
the ordering, is an intelligent and a pure satis- 
faction we derive from novels. 





“LE MARCHE DE NUIT.” 


BY B 





Ir this in which I write were not a lady’s 
book, I should scarcely venture to attempt a 
musical article; for the subject has been 
tabooed so long and subjected to so many 
severe and unkindly ‘‘cuts’’ by the masses, 
that even the genius of the author of ‘‘ Com- 
pensation’’ was dealt with in the reviews in 
a half-sneering, half-pitying manner, as if they 
would commiserate her for having wasted so 
much time and toil on so barren and thank- 
less a theme. 

But, as the ladies generally love music, and 
are interested in it, let me tell them how I 
went to hear a celebrated pianist, and how I 
heard him. 

Unfortunately for my mental peace and su- 
perstiticus proclivities, the coucert to which 
I allude was advertised to take place at 
Concert Hall, in the city of Philadelphia. 
Now, if I have any prejudices—which is just 
possible—one of them is against this same 
**Concert Hall,’’? and another is in favor of 
the ‘‘Musical Fund’’ Hall. I went, there- 
fore, with confident expectation of being 
vexed, disappointed, and humbngged. To 
realize the truth of these expectations, no 
sooner had I got to my seat, than I met with 
an accident which at any other time would 
ha-e overset my smooth and regular temper. 
As I passed up fhe aisle with my seat check 
in my hand, I found that there was an un- 
usual amount of bustle and confusion. There 
was a large body of ushers, and both ushers 
and audience were continually getting en- 
tangled in their frantic efforts to find their 
seats. ‘‘Ha!l’’ thought I, ‘‘this comes of 
giving a concert at a hall which musical peo- 
The people don’t 
know where to look for the numbers on their 
seats, and the ushers are just as much ata 
loss. What a capital thing it is that I know 
just where to go!’’ So thinking, I edged my 
way with much difficulty and many apologies, 
past squads and groups of visitors and half- 
dozens of perspiring ushers, all of whom 
appeared to be at their wits’ end, and in a 
particularly bad humor at having arrived at 
such a termination. Not without much trou 
ble did I arrive, but at length crowded in past 
several ladies to the middle of the bench, with 
shawl, hat, umbrella, and other incumbrances 
in a tolerable state of preservation. 
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‘““C1E MARCHE DE NUIT.” 





Once in and down, a sense of relief came 
over me in spite of the crowded condition of 
my elbows on either side, and I had leisure 
to enjoy the discomfort of the ushers and the 
unseated audience to the full. One of the 
former soon attracted my attention. He was 
by no means unknown to me, and an evil 
genius of mine I verily believe. His manner 
on numerous past occasions had excited my 
ire and led to savage rencontres in the aisles 
of concert rooms. 

To night his harsh voice, his insolent bear- 
ing, all seemed in unusually bad trim, and I 
thought to myself, ‘‘how lucky I was to have 
escaped him,’’ and pitied from my inmost 
soul those poor wretches who were writhing 
under his despotism. 
these feelings, they were quickly changed by 


But while indulging in 


his making straight to my ‘‘ bench’’ and baw!l- 
ing out, ‘‘ Have you got your right seat, sir?’’ 

** Yes, I have,’’ said I. 

‘¢What’s your number ?’’ 

I replied, by holding up my check, defi- 
antly. 

‘* Are you facing your number ?’’ was the 
next question of my tormentor, with an in- 
creased energy and asperity of tone—the 
more so, to me, as it took me by surprise. 
Now, in most public halls, the number on 
your check is made to correspond with that 
on the back of the seat on which you sit, so 
that it is out of sight behind you when seated. 
But it appeared by the question now so fiercely 
put, that in this model hall you were expected 
to stare your number in the face. Here, there- 
fore, I saw at a glance, and with a cold chill 
running all over me at the discovery, that I 
had made a terrible mistake, got ‘‘ dove- 
tailed’’ in between a mass of ladies and ladies’ 
articles of apparel, and, in fact, entirely dis- 
comfited. 

‘*You’re in the wrong seat,’’ exclaimed 
the usher, angrily. 
right behind you.’’ 

As a vast multitude of my unknown neigh- 
bors were commencing to regard me with the 


‘*Here’s your number 


same look of amused curiosity in which I had 
been just indulging, I checked the cutting re- 
ply which arose to my lips, and saying, ‘* All 
right,’’ in the pleasantest tone, proceeded to 
bundle up my shawl, hat, and other effects 
preparatory to the perilous passage I was 
about to make through the obstacles sur- 
rounding me. But here another difficulty 
arose. My umbrella, which I had placed 
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under the bench in front of me, out of harm’s 
way, as I had fondly thought, I found to have 
got under one of the legs of the bench, and 
twenty-five or thirty bulky ladies and weighty 
gentlemen were firmly pinning it to the floor. 
There was but one alternative, so I arose and 
said, in an elevated key, as if addressing a 
town meeting on the night before election 
day, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I shall have to 
trouble you to rise for a moment ;’’ and as soon 
as they rose, I ducked my blushing head and 
tugged at my umbrella, regaining which, I 
rushed past the frowning usher and the six 
staring ladies at my right, reaching at last 
my real seat, with my pulse very weak and 
my collar in a sadly moist condition. 

But the wonderful wand of music once 
waved over me, soon carried me out of my 
unfortunate self into a world where ushers 
and seat checks are unknown. 

Now, if the concert had been ushered in by 
some melodious plaint of Brignoli, I fear it 
would have failed to arouse me from my tor- 
pid ill humor. But it was notso. Mr, 
came out with his inevitable white gloves and 
his colleague for the occasion, Mr. 4 
with his inevitable smirk of self-satisfaction, 








and at it they went. The piece was called 
‘‘The Chase of King Henry,’’ and they did 
chase him at a terrible rate, from one end of 
the piano to the other, jumping over the 
black keys after him, and pouncing down 
upon him on the white keys, faster and faster 
and louder and louder, until, after a race of 
about twenty minutes, he was fairly caught, 
and the ‘‘ chase’? was ended. Both the king 
and his pursuers must have been much out 
of breath and bewildered; and, indeed, Mr. 
himself forgot to put on his gloves 
again the whole evening. 

Then we had ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’’ and in such 
style! Why, his fingers seemed to hail down 
on the keys with the speed of lightning. 

But at last came ‘‘The March of Night.’ 
I had waited for it impatiently, for I knew 
and loved it well; and often in fancy had 
imagined myself going out on that gloomy, 
shadowy march, for a brighter clime. But I 
had never, until now, heard it at the hands 
of its impassioned composer. 

A midnight march it seemed, for it was but 
a slow and stumbling movement in compari- 
son to the others, and over and over again 
the traveller seemed to retrace and repeat his 
steps in the darkness, as if uncertain of the 
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path before him. Darkly came forth the first, 
uncertain notes. Stumbling feet indeed were 
those of the imagined one, first starting on 
his dreary way. The sounds were not all 
angel sounds that were wafted to my ear. 
There were voices of the earth there, and 
murmurs and longings for other hopes than 
those of Heaven. Darker seemed to gather 
the cloud of doubt as the weary one proceeded. 
Why was it that he still turned longing eyes 
behind him, gazing through the thick night 
after the place of his former home? Ah! all 
that he most loved was there. He had sought 
to give up all—to cast aside earthly affections 
—‘*To fight for duty and be crowned by him.”’ 
But the path was dark, and his voice sounded 
drear and hopeless. Nay, he checked his 
progress. Again and again he turned back- 
ward over his pathway, seeking once more 
the loves of Earth and the flowers of Time. 
But ever, more and more sadly, he resumed 
his journey. 

Darker fell the shadows. The storms de- 
scended. The voices of the sweet world were 
drowned, and carried forever from his ears in 
the fury of the tempest. And through its 
fierce and angry breath I heard his cries for 
help, as he still marched on, and the night 
grew darker. Other voices sounded on his 
way. They mingled with his in the gloom, 
and their sighs seemed to dissolve in tears 
and prayers. Hope came; but it seemed 
timid and weary, not the angel that fills the 
clouds with sunlight and brightens the hearth 
fires in the poor man’s cottage. The com- 
plaining spirit of regret was stillloudest. ‘I 
cannot see my flowers wither!’ it cried. ‘I 
cannot see my temples fall. I cannot submit 
to say farewell to the happy faces and the 
voices of love which have watched over me 
and been mine. Let me go back where they 
wait.’’ But the march continued, and the 
unwilling footsteps pressed on through the 
storm, tramp! tramp! into the mists and the 
darkness. Again the complaining voice cried, 
‘*Tam weary. The path is dark and danger- 
ous, and I shall fall by the way. Let me lie 
«down here and rest! Let me die here! I 
can <0 no farther.’’ 

The voice was weaker, and seemed to en- 
treat now rather than command; and I half 
thought that there would be a pause, that 
the march must cease now, and the pilgrim lie 
down to his rest in the sad land of shade. 

But no; once more, out from the gloomy 





depths came the measures of the march, and 
into deeper, darker abysses the benighted pil- 
grim seemed to be hastened. Then once 
more came the voice. But its tone was no 
longer complaining nor despairing. ‘‘O, im- 
mortal Guide!’’ was its appeal, “‘ for Thee I 
have given up what my heart held dearest— 
the beings of my love, the sweet places of 
Earth—and have followed Thee painfully but 
steadfastly into this realm of Night. Now, 
O, Eternal Spirit! if Thy power will so ordain 
it—if Thy love for me will so vouchsafe, lift 
me up, I pray Thee, bear me on! let me once 
more behold the blessed sun !’’ 

An indescribable melody stole over my 
senses at these imagined words, and on its 
soft breath, as on a bridge of purple cloud, 
stole downward once more the God-like 
beams of day. Backward, far backward, fell 
the night clouds, rank behind rank, in woe 
and confusion. Up the glittering arch seemed 
to ascend the faithful pilgrim, no longer with 
weary feet, but wafted on airy wings that 
glistened in the sunlight, and the rustling of 
which against the purity of the heavens, made 
the air echo with melodious music. Softer 
voices than those of the old world were around 
him; fairer blossoms spent their fragrance 
where he flew, and at length, high before his 
rapt and blissful gaze, surrounded by compa- 
nies and troops of shining and happy beings, 
the throne stood whereon sat the majestic and 
immortal Guide for whom he had travelled so 
far. And there was an ineffable smile upon 
his face as he said to the adoring pilgrim: 
‘*The earth with its many treasures, so dear 
to thee, was not thine. The loves thou 
hadst lavished so fondly, the ambitions for 
which thou hadst labored so anxiously, were 
things of time, of passion, and of pain. Thou 
hast followed me out of these into this land of 
eternal peace. True! not on flowery paths 
was thy flight confined, and to secure perfect 
bliss thou hadst to feel the touch of the finger 
of fear and the cold breath of despair. But 
the sun that shines on thee now is eternal; it 
has no setting, and is darkened by no clouds. 
Fear not to love and to be loved: for here 
hearts never change, hopes never fade, and 
the ‘March of Night’ is ended !’’ 





Ir you are truly benevolent and charitable, 
perhaps you will, when you see a neighbor in 
distress, ask some other neighbor to help him. 
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THE SHERMANS. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


I was seated in my new office, waiting for 
patients. Not that my profession was entirely 
new to me, for it was ten years since I had 
grasped my diploma, but I had never before 
practised alone. Ten years I had been with 
my dear old friend Doctor Hall, his assistant, 
but his death made my old position painful 
to me, and when I heard of a good opening at 
Milton, I decided to seek the position of phy- 
sician there. There was one doctor, a young 
man, already there, but there had been em- 
ployment for two, and the old doctor, whose 
place I hoped to fill, was dead. So, as I said, 
I waited in my new office for patients. I was 
not long idle. The second day, while I was 
perusing the ‘‘highly important news,’’ in 
the columns of the Milton Herald, a hurried 
knock came at the door. Not having yet 
provided a boy to perform such duties, I 
opened it myself. A breathless girl stood 
there. 

‘*Oh, if you please, are you the new doc- 
tor?’’ 

‘“*Yes. What is it?’ 

**Oh, Mrs. Sherman’s bad again, sir, and 
I was not to go for Doctor Jones at all, but 
find the new doctor who was at old Doctor 
Parker’s office. Can you come, sir, imme- 
diate ?”’ 

‘* Certainly. Where is it ?’’ 

‘*Grovedale, sir, foreninst the village the 
other side of the hill. I’ll show you.’’ 

Away we went. I tried to gain some infor- 
mation about my patient, but the girl could 
only inform me that she was bad, very bad, 
and as for the disease, she had been But a 
week in the place, and knew nothing of pre- 
vious illness. The house, a noble country- 
seat, was soon reached, and the girl ran up 
stairs to announce my arrival. I had barely 
time to glance round the large, handsomely 
furnished room into which she had pointed for 
my guidance, when quick, light steps came 
down the stairs, and a young lady entered the 
room. 

‘* Doctor Walton ?”’ 

I bowed assent. 

‘*Will you come up? One moment,’’ and 





she laid a detaining hand upon my arm. ‘‘It 
may aid you to state that my mother hasa | 


chronic disease of the spine; has had trouble 
with the heart for years. Lately, within a 
few months, a severe mental shock has pros- 
trated her. She was rallying from that, but 
an exciting interview, to-day, has brought 
back alarming symptoms.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ I said, ‘‘ your thoughtful- 
ness will be of great service.” 

She led the way to a bedroom, where 
my patient lay in fearful agony. For nearly 
three hours I had not one thought or glance 
for any but the sufferer, yet I could not help 
appreciating the ready helpfulness of the 
young lady who had given me ithe rapid 
sketch in the drawing-room. Her hands, feet, 
and brain were devoted to my use, and her 
prompt comprehension, light step, and ready 
hands, were of infinite service. I noticed an 
old gentleman, white-haired and wrinkled, 
seated at the head of the bed, but he only 
bowed as I entered, and did not speak to me, 
though watching me with intense anxiety. At 
last my efforts were successful, and my pa- 
tient, relieved of pain, yielded to anodyne and 
slept. Still, I dared not leave her, for any 
moment she might waken to convulsions of 
agony. I drew up a chair and sat down, 
holding her wrist in my fingers, but letting 
my eyes range over the room. 

The tall, handsome old gentleman, meeting 
my glance, gave me for the first,time a word, 
‘*She is better now, doctor ?’’ 

‘Much better, if we can keep her asleep 
for a few hours.”’ 

‘* Miriam, tell your uncle.’’ 

Miriam, the daughter, my first friend in 
that house, where I was to become so soon a 
constant visitor, turned to obey, but a strong 
shudder ran through her frame, and a deathly 
pallor crept over her lips. 

‘‘ You are faint,’’ I said, rising hastily. 

** No, no,’’ she began. 

«Stay, I will go,’’ said her father, leaving 
his place. ‘‘ My poor child,’’ he whispered, as 
he passed her, ‘I forgot! I will go.” 

There was no mistaking the look of relief 
with which the young girl took her father’s 
place beside her mother; yet, as I scanned 
her, in our silent watch, I saw the relief fade 
away, and a heavy saduess creep over her 
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face. She was tall, like her father, a regally 
handsome brunette, most unlike the pale, 
little blonde—my patient. Her face showed 
a strong will; a firm, almost masculine intel- 
lect was pencilled on the broad white fore- 
head, and in the full, dark eyes, yet on the 
mouth could be read as plainly a womanly 
sweetness and tenderness. Over all, like a 
veil, rested a shadow of sadness, painful upon 
so young and beautiful a face. As we sat 
silent and anxious, she seemed to forget my 
The heavy white lids with their 
long black lashes fell over her eyes, and her 
whole form drooped as if pressed down by 
grief, while the heavy shadow deepened and 
grew darker, till she sat like a statue of woe. 
I could not help the curiosity that grew in 
my heart as to the affliction that could so 
cloud a young, fresh life. Her mother was 
better, snd, besides, her abstracted look and 
thoughtful eyes showed that the subject of 
her grief was not the one before her. She 
had spoken of some mental shock, which had 
prostrated her mother, and I involuntarily 
speculated upon the phrase. She wore no 
mourning, her soft wool dress being of a deep, 
warm crimson tint, so probably it was not 
death that had so stricken her. From morn- 
ing we had glided into noon, and now the 
long shadows of a winter’s afternoon were 


presence. 


beginning to stretch across the room, yet from 
the moment when she took her place opposite 
to me, she had not stirred. The folded hands 
lay motionless where they had fallen when 
she sat down, the bowed head was not once 
lifted, the pale lips not once unlocked from 
their firm pressure together. 

I heard a far-off clock strike five, and then 
the girl who had summoned me from my office 
came into the room, with that painfully sub- 
dued footfall that seems louder than a cavalry 
tramp. 

‘*Dinner is ready,’’ she said, in a loud 
whisper. 

Quick asa flash Miss Sherman lifted a warn- 
ing finger, and glided round the bed to my 
side. 

‘*Dare you trust her with me, doctor, while 
you go down to dinner,’’ she said, in a clear, 
sweet voice, lower than any whispered hiss. 

**She has only to sleep,’’ Ianswered; ‘‘ you 
will call me if she wakes?’’ 

‘Certainly. Jane will show you the way 
to the dining-room.”’ 

Glad to stretch my limbs, and get into the 
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fuli light again, I followed my conductress, 
who led the way to a bright dining-room, 
where a well-spread table awaited me. Mr. 
Sherman was standing ready to welcome me, 
and by his side stood a small man whom he 
introduced as Mrs. Sherman’s brother, Mr. 
Langdon. Never was a greater contrast than 
these men presented. My host, tall and 
stately, with large, full dark eyes, handsome 
features, and a kindly gentle expression round 
his mouth. Mr. Langdon, smali and slight, 
fair and pale, with light blue eyes, golden 
hair, and thin, tightly-compressed lips. Both 
wore the same look of sorrow that had made 
the daughter’s face interest me: but while 
Mr. Sherman seemed bowed down with heavy 
grief, there was in the eyes of the other a 
suppressed rage, that mingled with the sor- 
row he evidently shared with the afflicted 
family. It was evident that my presence was 
a relief to both the gentlemen. They threw 
off some weight to enter into the current 
topics of the day, conversing with fluency and 
ease, and giving me in every word and ges- 
ture a cordial welcome. We lingered over 
the dessert discussing knotty political pro- 
blems, and taking upon our shoulders, pro- 
tem., the burdens of a whole cabinet. At last 
we rose, I to return to my patient, the others 
to vanish somewhere in the many rooms of 
the large house. As I left the room, my host 
said, in a low tone :— 

‘You think Mrs. Sherman out of danger?’’ 

*“‘T hope so; this long sleep is most favor- 
able,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Thank God!’’ he said, fervently. as I 
turned from him. 

‘‘For what ?’’ said Mr. Langdon. 

The question was so strange, that I paused 
to hear the reply. 

‘¢For her life,’’ said my host, yet his tone 
seemed to sadly admit the pertinence of the 
question. 

‘‘Her life! Do you thank God for the life 
of her daughter? the boon of that flirting, 
jilting’— 

And here the door was closed, and I became 
aware of the imprepriety of my conduct. 
Listening, forsooth, for the secrets of a family 
where I was visiting professionally. I found 
Miss Sherman at her post, and ordered her 
down to dinner, promising to watch faith- 
fully during her absence. ‘Flirting, jilt- 
ing’’—the words rose in my memory as I 
marked the listless step and utter depression 
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that was following her active usefulness of 
the morning. Her sad face, quietly dignified 
manners, and utter indifference to anything 
but her mother, seemed far removed from any 
such accusation. 

The sleep I now watched alone grew trou- 
bled, as the evening crept in. Moaning often 
and muttering broken words, my patient car- 
ried out in dreams the sorrow that was press- 
ing so heavily upon them all. Once her 
tone grew pitiful to hear, as she said, implor- 
ingly :— 

‘*Spare her, Walter! Spare my poor child !’’ 
And again, ‘‘Oh, do not curse her, brother 
If her sin was great, think of the fearful ret- 
ribution.’’ 

Night was closing in before I dared to leave 
the house. My explanation to Mr. Sherman 
that, as yet, this was my only patient in Mil- 
ton, made him doubly anxious to keep me, 
and it was not until I was convinced that the 
acute disease was subdued, for the time, that 
I at last left Grovedale. 

The next day and the next found me by my 
patient’s side, and though others soon claimed 
my services, I was anxious and interested 
enough in this, my first case in Milton, to 
make frequent and prolonged visits at Grove- 
dale. I was soon convinced that my skill 
must sink back useless from its task, unless 
I could lessen the mental weight that op- 
pressed Mrs. Sherman. That some over- 
whelming sorrow crushed the household was 
painfully evident in all, but they were new 
comers in the place, had never visited there, 
and the villagers knew nothing of them ex- 
cept that Mrs. Sherman was an invalid, and 
Doctor Parker, my predecessor, had been her 
physician. To cause some new train of 
thought and feeling in my patient was now 
my aim, for the sad faces surrounding her, the 
gloomy depression of the daughter, the pitiful 
tenderness of her husband, and the only half 
subdued resentment of her brother, were evi- 
dently wearing away her life. 

It was evidently useless to attempt to influ- 
ence the gentlemen without further insight 
into the household mystery, so I resolved to 
speak to Miss Sherman, Miriam—as I heard 
her always called. My task was no easy one. 
In my long visits, when I vainly tried to rouse 
Mrs. Sherman by lively chitchat on outside 
topics, Miriam seldom spoke, but sat wrapped 


*in gloomy reverie. I never saw such depth 


of sorrow as her face constantly evinced. Not 











a ray of light ever crossed the dark eyes, not 
a smile ever visited her lips, nor did they ever 
utter a jest or word of merriment, and it was 
upon this breathing monument of grief I de- 
pended to cheer my patient, and carry her 
out of painful memories. I was obliged to 
ask for a private interview to state my wish, 
and it was readily accorded. Frankly I laid 
before the daughter her mother’s case. I told 
her how useless was all my skill, how impo- 
tent every effort, while the mind kept the 
body prostrated with grief, and I asked her to 
aid me in saving the life she evidently held 
so precious. If I had hoped for some confi- 
dence in answer to my request, I was disap- 
pointed; she said, only :— 

**T will try, doctor, to do as you desire.”’ 

Not a word of her own pain, no show of the 
effort she must make to veil her own heart, 
only the simple practical promise, yet I knew 
I had secured an able assistant. 

I soon saw the benefit of my new course of 
treatment. Weak and ill, with no great force 
of character, my patient was easily magnet- 
ized by her daughter’s stronger mind and 
will. While the veil of sorrow hung heavily 
over all other parts of the house, in Mrs. 
Sherman’s room it was utterly rent asunder. 
Miriam cast it off as she crossed the door-sill, 
the old gentleman smiled again, facing the 
invalid, and Mr. Langdon went away. Some 
of the gloom, its ingredient of dread, 1 saw 
went with him. Mrs. Sherman and Miriam 
evidently feared him, and Mr. Sherman’s man- 
ner, too, implied a timid seeking to conciliate 
that ill suited his frank manliness in other 
social intercourse. I cannot describe my rev- 
erence for Miriam Sherman, as I now learned 
to know her. Every day I saw how she bore 
out my advice. I heard her rich voice poured 
out in song to please her mother’s ear; I 
saw her win smiles from the invalid’s pale 
lips by words of merriment and jest. She 
read when conversation grew too great a task, 
or drew from the piano keys floods of melody. 
Soon a bird, some flowers, and a tiny aquarium 
were added to the furniture of the sick-room, 
and the pale face grew daily brighter under 
the cheering influences. Yet the brave girl 
who worked the change grew herself daily 
more pallid. Every nerve relaxed quivering 
with pain, when she was out of her mother’s 
sight. Unseen myself I saw her suffer from 
the reaction more than once, writhing in men- 
tal torture in the drawing-room, faint moans 
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breaking from her lips, with sometimes a 
muttered prayer for strength to bear her bur- 
den, and [| have closed the door softly and 
sped up stairs, my own eyes moist over her 
suffering. 

I think it was the discovery of this suffering 
when alone that first awakened my warm in- 
terest in Miriam Sherman. I knew that such 
strain and reaction must tell f-tally upon a 
‘ature so sensitive and highly-strung, and it 
became a strange delight to me to try to rouse 
her as she had roused her mother. Apart from 
my professional capacity, I was a warmly wel- 
comed visitor, and my heart thrilled with a 
new pleasure as I saw my efforts become 
gradually successful. Sometimes I could coax 
her forth for a short walk or ride, and then it 
was my earnest study, my deepest delight, to 
win her from sorrow, and bring forth from 
her heart and memory its pure gems of 
thought and study. Loving Nature intensely, 
a cloud, a flower, or glimpse of landscape would 
waken her from gloomy reverie to flushed 
enthusiasm, and every vestige of sorrow would 
roll back before her glad child-like pleasure 
in God's works. Sometimes a line of poetry, 
or strain of music would touch the cord, and 
under the memory it would thrill with plea- 
sure, and pay me for my skill with pure out- 
pourings of gladness. 

Can any lover tell how or why he first 
began to pour out upon one object all the 
devotion of lis heart and soul? I cannot. 
The subtle magnetism that draws hearts to- 
gether will not bear to be dragged to the light 
and analyzed, and in what hour my reverence 
and interest became passionate love, I cannot 
tell. Suffice it, that before I had been many 
weeks in Milton, my whole heart was at 
Miriam Sherman’s feet. It was no boyish 
passion I felt for her, but a first love awak- 
ened in matured manhood. I had never 
before felt even the surface love of youth rip- 
pling over my heart, never flirted, never given 
to any woman words of affection or admira- 
tion. Wrapped up in my profession, the sole 
companion of a widowed mother whose re- 
cent death had left my home desolate, I had 


no other form, no other memory to thrust . 


out, when my love wrapped Miriam’s image 
in the deepest recesses of my heart. So, as 
physician, friend, and lover, I sought to win 
her young life from its burden of grief. Yet 
I was only partially successful. Even when, 
with parted lips, flushed cheeks, and smiling 





eyes, she would be earnestly listening to my 
words, some unguarded look or gesture would 
waken the memory of her sorrow, and the 
heavy veil of gloom shroud every feature. It 
tortured me, as my love grew stronger, to find 
that there was no surer way to sadden her, 
than to let any word or look hint at my pas- 
sion. The grief would grow stern, and the 
sorrow repulse me, if a term uf endearment 
er a look of affection escaped me, and some- 
times days would elapse before I could secure 
a word or smile from her. 

The mystery soon became atorment. What 
grief could so cloud this young life, that home 
love, wealth, a cultivated intellect, and great 
accomplishment, could neither banish nor 
alleviate it? Death? Ah, time heals even that 
wound, and sore hearts, desolated by the ty- 
rant, learn to bow before the inevitable, and 
hide the wounds from idle eyes. Memories 
grow sweeter as time flows on, and the keen 
arrows of past pain are blunted by the hope 
of future happiness. This grief, whatever its 
nature, was a living one, and I could tell in 
each face when some new feature was added 
to the old form. Some mails brought news 
to them that no outside influence could ban- 
ish; some days were full of associations, some 
objects would bring sick shudders and pale 
faces to meet them, and some unguarded 
phrases would start tears from every eye. 

As time wore on, Mr. Sherman became 
somewhat more cheerful, while the invalid 
grew daily happier, in spite of days of physi- 
cal pain or hours of mental prostration. The 
piano was often heard, with the rich music of 
Miriam’s voice rivalling its melodious tones; 
reading became daily relaxation; little arti- 
cles of fancy work grew under Mrs. Sherman’s 
fingers, and the smile came frequently to greet 
words of jest or loving caresses. Yet, away 
from the invalid’s room, Miriam was as hard 
to win to smile as ever. Could she have loved 
and lost? The new speculation gave me sharp 
pain, but I banished it again. Supposing her 
life thus saddened, why should this grief 
crush her mother and cloud her father’s life? 
Sympathy they would of course feel, and no 
doubt, in their natures it might be strong and 
true, but here sympathy alone had not bowed 
the parents’ heads in sorrow. Whatever the 
grief was, they were equal sufferers with 
Miriam. 

I had been in Milton nearly six months, 
and the long winter was over, the flowers 
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blooming, and the sun in full power over the 
village, when Mrs. Sherman’s disease took an 
acute and—my first glance assured rae—fatal 
form. It was hard to see the newly-won, 
hardly-earned cheerfulness vanish again from 
that sad household. With no invalid to cheer, 
Miriam and her father grew themselves pale 
and sad again. The long stupors of the pa- 
tient were varied only by hours of delirious 
agony, and all the little wiles of love were 
abandoned for painful watching and sus- 
pense. From the first hour none of us dared 
to hope. Too plainly and surely the fiat had 
gone forth, and there was no task left for the 
devoted nurses save to soothe the path to the 
grave. 

In that sad time, when every day, every 
interval of practice found me at Grovedale, 
Miriam learned to lean upon me for comfort 
and support. I could never preach, yet such 
words of spiritual consolation as I dared offer, 
she welcomed eagerly, often turning from the 
pale suffering face to say, in appealing tones :— 

‘*God will be kind to spare her further pain, 
doctor ;’’ or, again, ‘‘Can I say, Thy will be 
done, if she dies?”’ 

The long suffering heart opened to my 
words of patience and future hope, for I 
dared not cheat her now with promises of 
earthly relief, and, as the form she loved 
grew daily weaker, the pale face more ethe- 
real, she would turn for comfort and sob out 
her agony to me. 

My darling! How every thought of my 
heart was hers only, I dared not then tell 
her; but my hope grew stronger every day, 
as I saw how she trusted me and looked up 
to me. 

Mrs. Sherman died at night. We were all 
beside her when, for the first time, a look of 
eonsciousness came into her eyes. 

‘*John,’? she said, eagerly—‘‘ovr poor 
child !”’ 

‘Hush, Mary, dear; try to forget her,’’ he 
answered, softly; but Miriam broke forth in 
a passionate wail :— 

‘*No, mother, no! In that happy home 
where you are going, remember and pray for 
your poor child.’’ 

‘‘Miriam—darling—my child—I will re- 
member to pray for—’’ she gasped, and died. 

Shuddering as if struck with a deadly chill, 
Miriam tottered from the bedside, and sank 
moaning upon the floor. In vain we tried to 
rouse her, or persuade her to leave the room, 
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and, at last, weary with vain pleading, I took 
her in my arms to carry her to her own apart- 
ment. As I placed her gently on the bed, she 
suddenly bent her head upon my breast, and 
broke into passionate sobbing. Even in that 
sad hour my heart bounded with ecstasy to 
zee how she turned to me, letting her sobs 
grow fainter, as I spoke words of comfort, till 
at last she lifted her face to say :— 

‘*Leave me, now! God bless you for every 
word you have given my crushed heart to- 
night!’’ 

For daysIsaw her butseldom. At the fune- 
ral her heavily-veiled figure, leaning upon 
her father’s arm, stood motionless for the 
service, and she shut herself away from all 
but Mr. Sherman for many long days after- 
wards. But the seclusion soon dropped for 
me. There was no further professional visits 
needed, yet I went often to Grovedale, and 
one summer’s evening, when we lingered on 
the porch, I spoke my heart to her. I cannot 
tell the words of love I poured forth, but I 
know the whole force of my nature prompted 
each one. My life seemed to hang upon her 
answer. It was this :— 

‘‘T have feared this. Feared it for my own 
sake as well as yours, for it will lead to sor- 
row for both of us. You must have seen the 
cloud that hangs over this doomed house. 
When you know all—all—”’ and her voice 
grew choked with emotion, ‘‘you may take 
back your love.’’ 

‘‘Never! It is part of my very life!’ I 
cried. 

‘*Yet—let it rest till to-morrow. To-night 
I will sleep, believing you love me; to-morrow 
come here, and I will tell you our secret. 
Now go!”’ 

I turned to obey her, for her manner was 
strangely solemn, when suddenly, her voice 
thrilling with love, she called me back. 

** Alfred! Alfred !’’ 

It was the first time she had ever called me 
by my first name, and I turned and clasped 
her in my arms. Never had I seen her so 
moved. 

‘‘Remember,’’ she said, with passionate 
earnestness, ‘‘ whatever happens to-morrow, 
whether you are constant or spurn, me—I love 
you! I love you!”’ 

One long, fervent kiss upon my lips, and 
she broke from me and fled into the house. 

Bewildered, yet filled with joyful hope, I 
sought my office. To my surprise, the bright 
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gas-light streamed from my burners as I came 
up the street, and a shadow flitted across the 
window-curtains, proving the rooms occupied. 
My hand was hardly on the door when it was 
thrown open, and my old school-fellow and 
college chum, Horace Fields, stood before me. 
I grasped his hand with cordial warmth; for 
ten years had slipped away since we parted 
at Alma Mater. — 

**You see I took forcible possession, Al,’’ 
he said, drawing chairs together, and placing 
me in one. ‘‘ Your landlady has promised 
me some supper, after you have fixed this 
up,’’ and he held out his left hand, with two 
crushed fingers, for my inspection. 

‘*How did it happen?’ I asked, going to 
work at once. 

**Shut it in the railway car door. 
my way to New York, en route for Europe 


I am on 


(our folks are touring it), and was passing 
through here, when this miserable little acci- 
dent made me so faint that I had to leave the 
train. Inquiring for a doctor, I found you 
out, and trust to your hospitality for a sofa, 
as there is no train until to-morrow morning.” 

‘* You will stay longer than that ?’’ 

**Can’t. My baggage has gone forward, 
now. What fate dropped you in this out-of- 
the-way place f’’ 

***A truant disposition,’ Horace. 
is that comfortable ?”’ 

** As comfortable as if screwed in a red-hot 
vice, thank you. Well, old boy, tell us your 
life and adventures since we parted.”’ 

There was much to hear and narrate, and 
the night hours wore on rapidly. Inthe midst 
of our chat the name of Sherman escaped me. 

*“‘Sherman!’’ cried Horace. ‘Any rela- 
tions to the heroine of poor Langdon’s tra- 
gedy ?”” 

My heart almost stopped, as I said :— 

‘* What tragedy ?’’ 

**Ts it possible yo do not know! So much 
You remember 


There ! 


for burying one’s self alire. 
the Carletons, of Millshaven ?’’ 

‘*'¥ea !’” 

** Well, Mrs. Carleton, last summer, had a 
party of us up there for the season, and among 
the number this magnificent brunette, Miss 
Sherman, Marian’’— 

‘** Miriam.’’ 

**Miriam, was it? Thought it was Marian. 
Tall, and splendidly handsome, with eyes like 
midnight stars, and a voice like Malibran’s. 
She was escorted by her cousin, Walter Lang- 
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don, a slim, pale youth, who looked like a 
pretty girl. It was understood that the cou- 
sins were engaged; but Plato himself would 
have flirted with that girl. She led us all in 
her train, and bothered poor Langdon nearly 
to death. Nearly, did I say? Alas! it was 
worse than that. She murdered him.” 

**Murdered him ?”’ 

‘* As surely as if she had stabbed him with 
a knife. She flirted with ail, driving him 
frantic with jealousy; but her especial favor- 
ite was young Carleton. Every day Langdon 
grew more morose and sad, until one night, 
after we had all retired, there was ‘a stormy 
interview in the parlor, and Langdon rushed 
from the house. Next day he was found 
drowned in the river some two miles from 
Millshaven, and there is no doubt he commit- 
ted suicide.» Miss Sherman went into scream- 
ing hysterics when the body came up, and 
continued frantically calling him and pouring 
out her remorse until her father came and 
took her away. Before he arrived, young 
Langdon’s father came, too, and in the pre- 
sence of us all cursed her with frightfu) 
curses. She fairly crawled to him for mercy, 
but he was pitiless.”’ 

What I said or did I know not, but some 
instinct kept me from betraying my suffering, 
and I succeeded in persuading him to retire, 
entirely unconscious of the rack upon which 
he had stretched me. All the misery was ex- 
plained, and my heart turned sick and shud- 
dering at the thought of the morrow’s inter- 
view. See her once more I must, and then— 
but I dared look forward no further. 

Early the next morning Horace left me, 
urging me to join the European-bound party 
in New York. 

‘*You have plenty of money, and ‘have 
been drudging too long. Come, join us. We 
do not sail. until Saturday, so you will have 
two entire days to get ready. I won’t let you 
say no, but will tell the others that you will 
join us at the St. Nicholas on Friday.”’ 

‘* Welli—perhaps—I’ll see’’—I said, half 
resolved to go, but unwilling to commit my- 
self before seeing Miriam. A vague, mad 
hope that she could explain away this fearful 
story would rest in my mind. Yet how? 
Everything combined to prove the facts as 
Horace stated them. Her fear of her uncle, 
her mother’s illness and the mental shock to 
which she had referred, her own deep depres- 
sion, and the secret she had promised to re+ 
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veal. Yet she loved me. The memory of 
her passionate tones yet lingered in my ear. 
Perhaps her former engagement was an un- 
willing one. At any rate, I was resolved not 
to condemn her uuheard, and as soon as I 
could possibly make my professional calls, I 
started out. It was afternoon before I could 
turn my steps to Grovedale, and I hurried 
over the well-known path, spurred on by a 
misery of dread and hope. I had passed the 
gate, and was on the broad avenue that led 
up to the hall door, when, in the summer- 
house at the end of a narrow diverging path 
I saw Miss Sherman. Quickly turning from 
the path I had been following, I went to meet 
her. To my surprise she did not move as I 
advanced, but sat, her face turned from me, 
rocking herself to and fro and moaning, as if 
in pain. Puzzled, and hardly knowing how 
to accost her, I stood hesitating at the door of 
the arbor, noting her strange appearance. 
Her mourning was discarded, and she wore 
the crimson dress in which I had first seen 
her; all her heavy black hair was unbound 
and hung far below her waist in tangled con- 


fusion. As I stood wondering, her moans 


broke into words :— 
‘* Walter! Walter! my love! my darling. 


Dead! dead!’’? Istepped forward and spoke, 
to break the resumed moaning. She did not 
look up as I spoke, but as I placed my hand 
gently upon her shoulder, she turned her face 
I fairly reeled when I saw her. 
Every 


to me. 
Could one night have so altered her ?”’ 
feature was swollen with weeping, and the 
heavy eyes that looked into mine pleaded in 
their utter misery fer comfort. Such depth 
of sorrow I have never witnessed. She gave 
me one look, and then resumed her swaying to 
and fro. 

‘*Dead! dead! not a word! not a look for 
me! Dead! dead! Oh, will my heart never 
break! Will no grief kill me!’’ 

The passionate pleading of the words ap- 
palled me. Was Mr. Sherman dead? No, I 
had seen the servant in the village not an 
hour before, and he told me that his master 
was as well as usual. 

‘*Darling,’’ I said, taking her hands, ‘‘ why 
do you weep?’’ She looked in my face, and 
said :— 

“He is dead! I have killed him! I, who 
loved him so! I, who was to have been his 
wife! I killed him. You know I can’t help 


flirting. It is my nature, but I never meant 
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the cruel words I spoke to him. I told him 
I could not love him, and he threw back the 
promises I had given him, and left me ina 
rage. How could I guess this—this’’—and 
she drew from her breast a letter, and gave it 
to me. 

How my heart nerved itself to listen and 
not break into mad raving [ cannot tell, but I 
read the letter, every word, though it froze 
me to stone. It was dated in the summer 
before my first visit to Grovedale, and it read, 
thus :— 


*¢ You have played with a heart that trusted 
you. You have sworn to love me, haye led 
me, step by step, to worship you, till now, 
without your love, my heart stunned by los- 
ing faith in the world, because you have 
betrayed me, I bid you farewell, forever. My 
blood rest upon your head!”’ 

I mechanically folded the letter, and she 
hissed the words :— 

‘‘He committed suicide. 
Oh, is there no pity—is there no help for me! 
Dead! dead! Walter! Walter!’’ 

I left her moaning there, and slowly re- 
traced my steps to the village. She was 
insane for the time, as a physician I could see 
that, and my love had recalled the misery 
she had bowed under when I first knew her. 
Flirt! She called herself so! She had blood to 
answer for! The blood of a former lover whom 
she had driven to suicide and mine—never ? 
No, I set my teeth firmly and drove back the 
I had loved her, truly as 


Mine—mine— 


coward thought. 
man can love, fondly and blindly, but it was 
over. This was the secret that my presence 
had for atime dispelled, this the confession 
she had promised me! No wonder she shrank 
from my offered sympathy. 

My whole brain whirled with agony as I 
paced the office floor, and but one desire 
haunted me. To escape. To flee far from 
her presence, never to gaze upon her syren 
charms again. .I was still pacing the floor 
when my eye fell upon my classmate’s now 
useless glove. Quick as thought I went to 
the telegraph office, and sent a message over 
the lines :— 

‘*T-accept. I will leave here by the next 
train, and sail with you on Saturday.”’ 


Once resolved I became calmer, packed my 
clothes, instruments, and books, gave my 
astonished patients over to Doctor Jones’s 
care, and, before night, was whirling fast as 
steam could take me from Milton. 








For two years I hurried from point to point. 
The gay party I had joined soon became dis- 
tasteful to me, and in London we parted 
company, they to seek pleasure, I to vainly 
try to banish memory. The thought of re- 
turning to America became every day more 
repulsive, and after twenty-four months of flit- 
ting, I took a room in Paris, and resumed the 
study of my profession by walking the hospi- 
tals. I had soon a circle of professional 
friends, and life became endurable, as science 
became daily more absorbing. Yet a weary 
pain in my heart still remained faithful to 
memory. 

It was in early autumn, more than two years 
after my parting with Miriam, when I was 
hastily summoned by a friend, a physician, 
‘* She is Amer- 
You will 


to visit with him a dying girl. 
ican, and you are a countryman. 
come ’’’ he said. 
‘* What disease ?”’ 
**She has been insane. 
imagine. 


Some love affair, I 
Her father says she was at one 
time confined in an asylum, but escaped and 
came home. They found her tractable, and 
resolved to try if change of scene would aid 
her, but symptoms of pulmonary affection be- 
came developed, and she is dying of consump- 
tion. 

** Sane ?’’ 

‘*No, but quiet and harmless. Beautiful 
as a dream, a brunette.’’ 

‘*Her name ?’”’ 

** Sherman.’’ 
The 


lovely face, pallid and wan, with masses of 


She was dying when we reached her. 


black hair strewed over the pillow like heavy 
framework, showed too surely that her life’s 
sorrow would soon be ended. As we stood 
gazing upon her, her father softly left the 
room, and returned with a lady. I did not 
My heart seemed breaking as 
I saw the wreck of what I had so loved. 
Softly, as a babe sinks to sleep, she breathed 
her last. 


raise my eyes. 


I bowed down, weeping, as a man 
weeps only in extreme of mental anguish. 

**My friend.’’ It was Mr. Sherman who 
spoke, and I felt his kind hand fall gently 
upon my shoulder. ‘*My friend,’’ he said, 
*‘look up! Do not mourn that so sad a life 
ends peacefully at last. Look up!” 

I obeyed. Was I mad? Had my sorrow 
indeed turned my brain? Standing before 
me, with a sad, sweet smile upon her lips, 
yet living, was Miriam. 
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**Do not speak,’’ she said, gently, ‘‘We 
know all your sad mistake. Thank God you 
are here, that I may tell you the truth. It 
was my sister, my poor twin sister Marian, 
whom you met in the summer-house. We 
found her there later, escaped from the asy- 
lum where my uncle had placed her. I do 
not mourn now, for her new life commenced. 
God will be merciful,’’ and the soft tears fell 
on the dead face, as she bent to kiss her sis- 
ter’s lips. 

We returned to America together a few 
days later, and Milton has again her physi- 
cian, who resides at Grovedale, n the house 
of the Shermans. 





DOWN BY THE BEACH. 
BY BARTON KEY BRISCOE. 


] WALKED to church with Laura Lee, 
To hear the village parson preach, 

When it was cold as cold could be 
Down by the beach. 


The winds were drifting up the snow 
In many odé and ill-shaped piles, 
Along the road we had to go 
To New St. Giles. 


The air was cold to hands and feet, 
And even now I can recall 

The boughs all laden down with sleet— 
And hear it fall. 


We loved, and told each other so, 
Before we walked these two short miles 
Along that road, through drifts of snow, 
To New St. Giles. 


One year passed by to wear and tear 
This old church by the great sea-side, 
And I became a bridegroom there, 
And she a bride. 


Another brief year slid away 
Adown the hillside of the past; 

And hers became a hand of clay 
In mine—at last. 


And they have written ‘‘ Laura Lee” 
Upon a stone above my reach, 

And all is drear as drear can be— 
Down by the beach. 





CumpHoop.—Hard must be the heart and 
selfish the mind which is not softened and 
expanded by communion with sweet infancy. 
The innocence of childhood is the tenderest, 
and not the least potent remonstrance against 
the vices and errors of grown man, if he would 
but listen to the lesson and take it to his 
heart. 














‘bear him to the hymeneal altar. 


AN UNHAPPY LIKENESS. 


BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE, 


Ir Wimble should ever see the following 
narrative in print, the furor brevis of ira will 
undoubtedly seize upon his soul. I can’t 
help it. I think it’s a good joke, and I want 
to tell it. And besides, I rely upon the honor 
of the editor to preserve my incognito invio- 
late, or perish in the attempt. If he should 
thus perish, I promise not tosurvive him. In 
this resolute spirit, then, I proceed to offer up 
Wimble on the altar of public curiosity. 

Some cynic has remarked that no one looks 
so like an honest man as a scoundrel. The 
observation has a basis of truth, but the ex- 
ceptions will overbalance the rule. I have no 
reason to believe, however, that this philo- 
sophic dictum had ever met the eye or im- 
pinged upon the tympanum of Mr. Richard 
Wimble before the eventful morning on which, 
not many months ago, he stepped lightly over 
the slushy crossing, and into a car of the 
‘*Consolidated Transverse Passenger Rail- 
way,’’ in a city neither ‘‘remote’’ nor ‘‘un- 
Friended,’’ though rather ‘‘ melancholy’’ and 
decidedly ‘‘slow’’ to metropolitan visitors. 
Mr. Richard Wimble felt conscious that that 
day would prove an eventful one to him, but 
was far, very far, indeed, from foreseeing the 
nature of the events that were to mark it as 
a memorable episode in his existence. 

Mr. Wimble’s outlook as to the probable 
occurrences and emotions of which he was to 
be the subject on that day, was in a widely 
different direction. He gazed through a 
roseate mist upon a visionary scene, wherein 
floated fair forms arrayed in drapery of spot- 
less white; one, transcendent above the rest, 
from whose virgin brow the fragrance of 
orange blossoms was wafted to his entranced 
sense of In short, Richard Wimble was 
going to be married that morning. 

You will naturally wonder at the mode of 
conveyance selected by the bridegroom to 
But your 
wonder will cease, when you are told that the 
wedding was to be of a strictly clandestine 
and Gretna-Greenish character. Without, 
however, the accompaniment of the flight by 
post or ra.i, and the traditional blacksmith. 
Something like the play of Hamlet, with the 
part of the Danish prince omitted. 
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Mr. Wimble—for reasons not convenient 
or necessary to enter into here—had found 
it expedient to be united to the lady of his 
love in the most unobtrusive and, I may 
say, shady manner. The arrangement was 
simply thus, in outline: The affiancée, with 
a lady friend, was to meet her futur, with a 
gentleman friend, at a quiet little church in 
the suburbs. The clergyman, who was 4 
mutual friend, and posted as to the ‘‘ reasons 
of State’? which made this secrecy pardon- 
able and even praiseworthy, would be there 
in season, and the twain being made one flesh 
in an elegantly serene and unostentatious 
manner, the party would separate cheerfully, 
and each pursue the even tenor of his and 
her way, until the proper moment for divulg- 
ing the blissful truth to all whom it might 
concern. Till then, of course, there would 
be ‘*No cards.’’ By this description, you 
will perceive that Mr. Wimble’s roseate and 
orange-scented vision was a slight exaggera- 
tion—a poetic license, so to speak—of the 
actual scene to be enacted. But. surely, at 
such a moment, exaggeration is allowable, 
and needs no apology. I shall, therefore, 
make none. 

Mr. Wimble, then, carefully but very un- 
bridegroomishly attired, was on his way to 
the residence of his male friend (which lay in 
the road to the surburban chapel), whom he 
was to pick up en route. The ‘‘ Consolidated 
Transverse P. R.’’ was not sufficiently con- 
solidated, however, or sufficiently transverse, 
to carry Mr. Wimble even so far as the domi- 
cile of his friend. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to make a change at a certain in- 
tersection, and take a car of the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent Polygonal P. R.,’’ which passed within a 
dozen squares of the said domicile, to the 
door of which he would be finally carried by 
a third passenger railway—the ‘‘ Union Di- 
vergent.’’ These city railways, by the way, 
are a wondrous convenience. You can go 
anywhere by them, if you only change cars 
often enough. A cab could not take you | 
much cheaper, nor mere than twice as expe- 
ditiously. 

The car offthe ‘‘ Consolidated Transverse’ 
was vot fuller than usual. Wimble found a 
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seat without great difficulty, upon the pocket 
of a large lady, which rested on the cushion 
with and under her crinoline, and made him- 
self as comfortable as the contents (of the 
pocket) would permit. Among the passen- 
gers was a stout, freckle-faced gentleman, 
with a florid nasal complexion, in the manly 
garb of a policeman. 

Shortly after taking his seat, Mr. Wimble 
became aware that the gaze of the guardian 
of the city’s morals was frequently fixed upon 
his—Wimble’s—features, with a vague and 
somewhat saturnine expression of recognition. 
He felt sure he had not the pleasure of the 
official gentleman’s acquaintance, and, there- 
fore, contented himself by returning the gaze 
with a look of conscious and indignant inno- 
cence. At iast the point of intersection was 
reached, and Mr. Wimble gracefully fell into 
the large lady’s lap, trod upon the foot of a 
youth with the reflection of a moustache on 
his lip (who made a feint of pulling the hairy 
nothing with a ferocious gesture), ran swiftly 
against the conductor’s breastpin, and so 
made his exit from the car. 

Seeing a car of the “Independent Poly- 
gonal’’ several squares ahead, and another 
dimly perceptible in the remote rear, he was 
fain to await the latter’s approach on the 
corner. In another instant, however, to his 
surprise and disgust, he was joined and ac- 
costed by the official gentleman of the florid, 
freckled complexion. The manner, no less 
than the matter of this person’s salutation, 
was extremely abrupt and discourteous. 

‘Well, my cully,”’ said the guardian, 
“I’ve hooked you at last. Now, you come 
along with me, quietly, will you?’’ and he 
laid his finger on Mr. Wimble’s coat collar. 

Mr. Wimble shook him off indignantly. 
“* What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed he, flush- 
ing violently with virtuous anger. ‘‘ Are you 
mad, or drunk? How dare you insult a gen- 
tleman in this way, you insolent scoundrel? 
I have a great mind’’— 

“Oh, come! none of your gammon!’’ in- 
terrupted the policeman. ‘I know you well 
enough. I’ve been after vou for a week. 
You’re spotted, Tom Bilks, alias ‘Downey!’ 
Ha! You see I know you. Se come along 
decently, or’’— 

“You — you—you—hang it! you’re a 
fool!’’ stammered Wimble, so astonished and 
enraged by this extraordinaryfind shamefal 
adventure that he nearly lost his presence of 





mind, and his power of speech along with it. 
By a great effort, however, he coliected him- 
self, and continued, in a slightly less excited 
manner: ‘‘ You are laboring under a most 
strange delusion, my friend. My name is not 
Bilks, alias anything; but Wimble—Richarad 
Wimble. I reside at No. 3333 Hemlock Street. 
Here, here,’’ he hastily fumbled in his pocket, 
and produced his card-case—‘‘here is my 
card.”’ 

The officer took the pasteboard, but, with- 
out looking at it, replied: ‘It’s no use. I 
am up to all them dodges. You got this out 
of the last pocket you picked. SoI tell you 
you ’d best come along quietly, and if you’ve 
got anything to say, you can say it at the 
station.”’ 

For a moment Wimble thought of flight; 
but it was a dastardly thought and he rejected 
it. Then of resistance, fierce, sudden, despe- 
rate resistance. But he looked at the burly 
form of the policeman, and rejected that 
scheme also. Then he perceived that a smali 
crowd was collecting, and that it would pre- 
sently be larger. A last idea suggested itself. 
‘Let us walk on for a moment,’’ said he 
calmly to the officer. 

‘*All right. I thought you’d come to,” 
replied that astute functionary, and they 
walked on, the crowd following. 

**Clear out of this!’’ growled the police- 
man, fiercely, turning on them. The crowd 
melted away with precision. 

‘*Now, see here, my friend,’’ began Mr. 
Wimble, with great persuasiveness of man- 
ner, ‘‘you are committing an error which 
will bring you into trouble. Iam positively 
not the man you take me for. My name is 
Richard Wimble, as I told you, and as I can 
and shall easily and speedily prove if you 
persist in taking me to the station-house. 
And what will follow to you?’ I shall be 
forced to lay a complaint before the mayor, 
and you will be dismissed in disgrace. But 
I am very loath to waste my time by going in 
this absurd way to the statien. In fact, time 
is just now of the most vital importance to 
me. I—I—I have an engagement of the most 
imperative nature at—a great distance from 
here, and, ah !’’—a thought just then struck 
him—"“ by the by, I was on my way to a 
friend’s house. Now, if you’ll get into the 
car with me and ride there, he will convince 
you at once of your mistake, and I'll not 
prosecute the matter further.”’ 
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The policeman pondered a moment. Wim- 
ble’s speech had evidently made an impression 
on him. Mr. Wimble began to feel hope 
spr’aging eternal in his human heart again, 
and looked at his watch. He had ten min- 
utes still to spare. 

But the policeman’s dogged nature had 
received too slight a shock to upset his previ- 
ous convictions. He shook his head, and said 
in a surly tone: ‘‘No! it won’tdo. I’ve got 
your picture in my bunk, and I knowit’s you. 
You’re marked for a mighty sharp one, but 
it’s no go this time. So there’s no use talk- 
ing, but on you go, and quiet’s the word.’’ 

Poor Wimble’s newly-sprung hope col- 
lapsed, and his whole being wilted, so to speak, 
into a sere and yellow state of savage despair. 
**You shall repent this outrage!’’ he ex- 
claimed, sternly, and then submitted for the 
time to his fate, and went like a lamb to the 
slaugh—I would say—station. 

‘“‘— demand an immediate hearing! I in- 
sist on seeing the mayor instantly !’’ exclaimed 
Wimble wildly, as his captor ushered him 
into an apartment on the underground floor 
of a building appropriated to the moral re- 
generation of society by means of a temporary 
seclusion of its erring members. 

““He’s busy just now,’’ answered the po- 
liceman, gruffly. ‘‘ Your turn ’ll come soon 
enough. Take it easy,’’ and gently shoved 
his victim into the chamber. 

“Give me writing materials, and a messen- 
ger,’’ persisted Mr. Wimble, with piteous 
energy. ‘‘ Let me write to a friend, and have 
this besotted and disgraceful tyranny put a 
stop to as soon as possible. I will—I must 
leave this infamous place immediately !’’ 

‘‘Aliright, my boy. Take it easy, and I’ll 
fetch you the articles,’’ replied the official, 
grinning; and, locking Wimble in, he de- 
parted. 

An indefinite, but, to poor Wimble, nearly 
interminable period of anguish succeeded, 
during which the guardian still semained 
absent. If youcan in any degree imagine the 
feelings of the prisoner during this interval, 
I shall be obliged to you. For not only am I 
utterly unable to describe them, but Mr. Wim- 
ble himself, in relating his adventure, con- 
fessed that he could give but a faint and con- 
fused outline of them. He remembered a 
first phase of impatient waiting, gradually 
growing feverish and gesticulatory; then an 
interval of profanity, happily brief, and fol- 





lowed by a gush of prayerful tears, which for 
a moment relieved his lacerated feelings. 
But as time passed, and the ghastly silence 
and solitude became more and more oppres- 
sive, the sense of his situation appalled him. 
He thought of the agitated group then doubt- 
less assembled in the suburban chapel: the 
sobs of the forlorn bride; the vain attempts at 
consolation of her friends ; the anxious doubts, 
surmises, fears, hopes, of the party; the secret 
disgust, but charitably expressed extenuation 
of the young clergyman; then the gradual 
thickening of gloom and despair around the 
throbbing heart of his beloved—her final suc- 
cumbing to the terrible emotions of the crisis ; 
and her swooning away in the arms of her 
pitying but indignant companion—oh, it was 
too much—too much to be borne! He looked 
wildly round. A hideous thought seized like 
a nightmare upon him. Suicide! Ha! He 
would slay himself, and render the soul of that 
rascally policeman responsible for his un- 
timely fate! He would plunge a poniard 
into his bosom! Alas! he had no poniard! 
not even pen-knife! Nomatter! he would 
suspend his quivering body to a bar of his 
dungeon! Alack! he had nothing stronger 
than a cambric pocket handkerchief on his 
person. Even his watch-chain was of perfi- 
dious gutta-percha. He glared at the wall. 
At least, he could dash his burning brow 
against it, and leave a gory token of his death 
to haunt that policeman to his dying day. 
He did dash his head against the white- 
washed surface, but left no gory token; the 
blow was not quite violent enough. But it 
gave him great pain, and he did not think it 
advisable to repeat the ‘attempt. At this 
awful moment he heard voices outside. He 
stilled the throbbing of his heart, and listened. 

‘*So you nabbed him, Doggins, eh!’ said 
a deep voice. ‘* Which crib is he in?’’ 

‘In that there, No. 1,’’ answered Doggins, 
whose peculiar tone betrayed his identity to 
the acute ear of Mr. Wimble, as his recent 
captor, ‘‘He’sasharp one, mind I tell you! 
Wanted to shove himself on to me as another 
man. Gave me his card, too; Kimbal or Bum- 
ble ; no—here it is—Wimble—Richard Wim- 
ble, No. 3333 Hemlock Street. Nearly came 
it over me too, if I hadn’t ’a’ had his card dee 
visit.’’ 

‘*Wimble?’’ exclaimed a third voice—a 
voice that sent a thrill of rapture through the 
bosom of that unhappy gentleman, for it was 
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the voice of an officer of the ‘‘ Force’’ with 
whom he was acquainted. (He had recovered 
a lost overcoat, at a ball, by means of this 
functionary, and had rewarded him with 
much liberality, a few months before, besides 
drinking his health quite frequently in the 
course of the evening—or rather morning.) 

**Wa.mble!’’ exclaimed this blessed voice. 
** Why, I know the gent. Haven’t you gone 
and made a flummux, Doggins ?”’ 

‘**Tean’t,’’ replied Mr. Doggins, though with 
a perceptible diminution of assurance in his 
tone. ‘‘I’ve got his picture, I tell you; it’s 
him to a dot. He’s prigged Mr. Wimble’s 
card-case, most likely.’’ 

** Well, let’s see him, at any rate,’ said 
the voice of Wimble’s friend. 

O voice! sweeter than the harmony of the 
spheres to that late despairing, but now bliss- 
fally excited victim. Hope sprang up again 
in the breast of Mr. Wimble. In another in- 
stant the ponderous portal of the cell was 
flung back, and three stern myrmidons of the 
law confronted its highly excited inmate. 

Mr. Wimbie made but one leap from where 
he stood, full into the arms of that never-suf- 
ficiently -to- be-blessed-and-rewarded protector 
of innocence, who had asserted his personal 
acquaintance with the genuine proprietor of 
the visiting card. 

‘Thank Heaven, Mr. Murphy!’’ cried he, 
with hysteric joy. ‘‘Thank Heaven, you’ve 
come to release me from this vile place! 
You know me to be Mr. Wimble—the gentle- 
man whom you’’— 

** Why, of course I do!’’ replied Mr. Mur- 
phy, with a cheering smile, and grasping Mr. 
Wimble’s hand, who instantly began to shake 
that of his saviour with unnecessary and by 
no means graceful energy. 

** Well, Doggins,’’ continued Mr. Murphy, 
looking at his comrade with withering irony, 
**you have gone and made an idiot of your- 
self. Why, this gentleman is Mr. Wimble, 
and no mistake. And avery respectable, and 
tip-top gent he is! I wouldn’t be in your 
boots, Doggins, for something heavy! Mr. 
Wimble can have you turned out of the force 
instanter, though I hope he’ll forgive and 
forget this little mistake, and not expose the 
force to—to such an unpleasant a—a—ex- 
posure.”’ 

Doggins was utterly crushed. He was 
really pitiable to look at. He trembled all 
over, and the tears actually stood in his eyes. 





Think of a policeman’s tears! What are 
those of a crocodile to such as these? Mere 
maudlin ! 

‘*}I ask your pardon most humbly, sir, Mr. 
Wimble!’’ stammered Doggins, in a greatly 
altered tone. ‘‘I—I’m sure the likeness is— 
hang me if it ain’t the queerest I ever see! I 
thought I was a doing my duty, sir; and I’ve 
got a wife and children, sir, depending on me; 
I have, indeed, Mr. Wimble! I’ll do any- 
thing you say, sir, if you’d only overlook 
this unfort’nate mistake.’’ 

**Come, Mr. Wimble,’’ added Mr. Murphy, 
‘let Doggins up-this time. I ask it as a par- 
ticular favor, sir. He’s a poor man, and it 
would ruin him to be turned off.’’ 

‘* Indeed it would, sir,”” whined Doggins. 

Mr. Wimble struggled manfully with his 
conflicting emotions. Revenge, generosity, 
mortification, joy, anxiety, hope, fear, and 
other sentiments of a diversified nature, 
writhed within him by turns. But time, he 
bethought him, was precious—oh, how pre- 
cious! Anything rather than remain another 
moment in that horrible den ! 

‘“‘I—-you have been guilty of a grievous 
wrong—perhaps inflicted an irreparable in- 
jury upon an innocent man (he thought of 
the suburban chapel, and shuddered)! But 
—I—I have no time now to discuss the mat- 
ter. Call a cab, and let me leave this awful 
place at once. I—I cannot decide upon my 
course with regard to you (to Doggins, with 
severity) now. Call upoam me to-morrow 
morning, at ten o’clock, and I will see what 
is to be done. Till then I shall enter no com- 
plaint, nor speak to any one—that is—I mean, 
save in confidence, about this unhappy affair.’’ 

With this, Doggins was fain to be content, 
and Mr. Wimble was soon driving furiously 
towards the suburbs. 

The suburban chapel was closed. Oh, hor- 
rible suspense! Wimble drove to the clergy- 
man’s. The clergyman was from home—left 
no word when he would return. Oh, anguish! 
Thence to his friena’s mansion. He, at least, 
was found within. And tohim Wimble poured 
forth his woeful tale, in a style whose chief 
peculiarity was its incoherence. His friend 
was venomously revengefal. Justice, instant 
and dire on the accursed Doggins! Ruin 
him? He ought to be ruined! Wife and 
children’? No business with wife and clili- 
dren! Charity? Charity begins, and ought 
more frequently to end, at home! 
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But Wimble was faithful to his promise, 
and besides, there was an awful and imme- 
diate future before him. He must see his 
bride—his beloved, bereaved, and, in her own 
imagination, betrayed and deserted bride! 
Oh, wretched outlook! However, it must be 
done. He wrote a few agitated lines, begging 
her to meet him at the house of a mutual 
friend (the lady friend before referred to) at 
once, and his friend undertook to deliver it, 
while Wimble prepared the lady confidaut by 
a second recital of his wrongs. These were 
both duly effected, and about an hour later 
the two victims met. 

That meeting is also left, per force, in great 
part to the reader’s imagination. In this in- 
stance, Mr. Wimble’s own reticence is the 
cause of the writer’s silence. The interview 
wound up, however, -by the firm though ex- 
cessively tearful declaration on the part of 
the affiancée, that ‘‘she could not, would not 
go through such a trial a second time, for 
anything on, under, or above the earth.’’ 

**She would not be called upon to do so,”’ 
urged Wimble, desperately. “It couldn’t 
happen again !’’ 

“No! oh, no! she hoped not. But the 
thing had been a warning, a terrible warning 
to her. She had been about to commit a 
crime of base ingratitude to her beloved pa- 
rents; to bring their gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. And Providence had interfered 
to draw her back from the periious abyss. It 
was a dreadful alternative; but she must— 
he, her dear Richard, must—they both must 
wait with resignation, not unbrightened by a 
ray of hope, till such halcyon period as her 
beloved parents, who had their child’s hap- 
piness solely at heart, could be brought to 
consent to their nuptials.’’ And she laid her 
head upon Wimble’s shirt bosom and wept, 
but remained firm. 

‘*Your mother will never consent!’’ gasped 
Wimble. ‘‘She hates me because I can’t 
give you a coupé and a brown-stone house. 
She says I am a pauper and a low fellow—you 
know she does! No! it is all over with me, 
now!’’ sobbed the unhappy youth. And, 
after a fresh burst of mutual agony, he tore 
himself away, saying, in a gloomy tone, as he 
quitted the house: ‘‘I wish I had dashed out 
my brains in the dungeon! But there’s an 
easier way’’—A shriek told him he had been 
overheard, and he banged to the front door 
with a demoniac satisfaction. Oh, misery! 





Next morning appeared Mr. Doggins with a 
rueful visage, and an air of sullen anger. 

‘*T thought you was a gentleman, sir, and 
would ’a’ kep’ your promise!’’ said he, by 
way of a salutation. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Wimble, 
somewhat fiercely. ‘‘I have kept my pro- 
mise. I have told nobody—except a—a few 
confidential friends.’’ 

‘*Well, there’s been a complaint made, 
anyhow,’’ said the policeman, ‘‘ and a sort of 
description given of me; but the party didn’t 
know my name, it seems, or else forgot it. 
I’m glad it wasn’t you, sir, for I thought’’— 

“Of course it wasn’t,’? interrupted Mr. 
Wimble, still savagely (for he had been wail- 
ing at least one-third of the night over his 
unhappy love, and was irritable and sleepy, 
and had a severe pain in the head, where he 
had dashed it against the dungeon wall). ‘‘It 
must have been my friend, though I told him 
to say nothing about it. What do you want 
me to do?’’ added he, snappishly. ‘‘ You’ve 
done me an injury you little think of. I be- 
lieve I should have had you punished after 
all. You deserve it richly, blame you!’’ and 
Wimble, having thus relieved his feelings, 
looked grimly at Doggins, in silence. 

‘¢I’m a poor man,’’ began Doggins— 

**So am I!’’ growled Wimble. 

‘*I’ve a wife and five small children, sir; 
which is certainly more than you have,’’ said 
the man in a really contrite tone of pleading, 
‘and I’ve tried to do my duty. If you’d 
have had this picture, sir, you ’d a sworn it 
was you—I mean if you’d a been me, for in- 
stance.’’ He handed a small photograph to 
Wimble, who looked at it abstractedly, but 
presently started, and exclaimed :-— 

‘““Why, it’s my own photograph! I re- 
member being taken in this position not a 
month ago. It’s my own likeness, and not 
that of your pickpocket, I tell you! The fel- 
low has stolen it from—or, how did you come 
by it, pray ?”’ 

‘It was give me by a pal of Downy’s, who 
peached on him. I never seen the young 
man myself, but being new in the ‘force,’ I 
kep’ the picture to myself, thinking to get a 
good name by nabbing him. He must a stole 
it, as you say, sir. But I hope you won’t help 
to identify me now, sir. I'll take care of 
myself, if you won’t name me, sir, and be 
ever grateful to you for your goodness.’’ 

‘Well,’ said Wimble, somewhat mollified 
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by this episode of the photograph, ‘‘I will 
not expose you, Doggins, I promise! Now go, 
if you please. My heart is splitting!’’ 

The man took his leave with a face of much 
more cheerful aspect than that presented on 
his entrance. 

A day or two later, Mr. Wimble read in the 
Evening Aurora, that ‘‘a practical joke had 
been played on the police force, at the expense 
of his honor the Mayor, by a person who 
lodged a complaint of supposed false and mali- 
cious arrest and detention against one of their 
number, which had caused his Honor to have 
the whole force brought up in review for the 
purpose of identifying the offender. This, of 
course, proved impossible, as the affair was a 
myth, and the whole thing ended with a 
laugh to those who were in the secret. But’’ 
—and here followed a lot of moral reflections 
and a warning to such and other practical 
jokers, in the usual fine reportorial style. 

Doggins had evidently taken care of him- 
self in an ingenious manner—there is a great 
deal of esprit-de-corps in the ‘‘ Force.”’ 

Neither Wimble nor his friend could be 
found by the officer sent in search, when they 
were wanted by his Honor. 

Mr. Wimble is still unmarried. I am un- 
fortunately ignorant of the present state of 
his hopes with regard to the ultimate blessing 
of his nuptials by the parents, particularly 
the mother of his beloved. I have, however, 
met her (the object of Wimble’s affections) 
frequently, of late, walking and conversing 
earnestly with a young gentleman, in some- 
what retired parts of the city. The young 
gentleman was not Mr. Richard Wimble. 





TRUANT SUSIE. 
BY M. LOVISA SOUTHWICK, 


“Cat Susie, the elfin truant! 

Since dawn has she been away ; 

I have longed in vain for her presenee 
Full half of this lonesome day. 

Not once have I heard her footstep 
Haatening to my room; 

Not once has she been to cheer me 
As I weave at the wearisome loom. 


“*She has gone for the nest of a bluebird, 

In the stump of an old sugar tree, 

In a nook of the woodland pasture : 
I remember she showed it me. 

Or maybe to gather sorrel ; 
Or maybe to take a ride; 

Cal! Susie, the wayward truant, 
To come and stay at my side. 





* Ah, here she comes bounding to kiss me! 

Where have you been, wild one? 

Riding the pony to water, 
In the heat of the summer sun? 

I’ve thought of you all the morning, 
And really must believe 

That, spite of advice and my wishes, 
You never will learn to weave.” 


** Not riding the pony to water, 
I was not to the creek to-day ; 
When I went to the meadow to catch him, 
, He saucily cantered away. 
I’ve only been gathering berries, 
And chasing the squ’-rels gray, 
And tearing my dress iu the briers, 
And teaching the lambs to play. 


“But yet I can weave a little; 

See, here is a wreath to wear; 

The heads of the purple clover 
Look well in your glossy hair. 

And I weave gay dreams in daytime, 
That return at night again ; 

Why would you have me a weaver 
Of fabrics brown and plain?” 


“Plain is our life, sweet sister, 
When the webs of fancy’s loom, 
Have vanished as hues of sunset 
That leave but the nighttime gloom. 
And not in life’s rough pathway, 
Will those fine tissues wear— 
I would have you a weaver of fabrics 
Stronger than threads of air. 


“Oh weave you a spotless garment! 
That-pure robe ‘ white and clean,’ 
To be worn by the holy ransomed 
In the land that is yet unseen. | 
The visions of fancy’s weaving 
Will fade with the light of youth ; 
Oh weave that robe of beauty, 
And work by the light of truth.”’ 


Justice AyD Mercy.—No obligation to jus- 
tice does force a man to be cruel or to use the 
sharpest sentence. A just man does justice 
to every man and to everything; and then, if 
he be also wise, he knows there is a debt of 
mercy and compassion due to the infirmities 
of man’s nature; and that is to be paid; and 
he that is cruel and ungentle to a sinning 
person, and does the worst to him, dies in his 
debt, and is unjust. Pity, and forbearance, 
and long suffering, and fair interpretation, 
and excusing our brother, and taking in the 
best sense, and passing the gentlest sentence, 
are as certainly our duty, and owing to every 
person that does offend and can repent, as 
calling to account can be owing to the law, 
and are first to be paid; and he that does not 
so is an unjust person. 
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MY ONLY LOVER. 


BY MISS SUSAN SMITH. 


I am an old maid. Do not start, dear read- 
er, I am worse than that—a decidedly plain- 
looking old maid. I tell you this frankly, 
at the beginning, so that if you are expect- 
ing to hear a succession of romantic adven- 
tures, all about the lores and sorrows of ‘‘ one 
of the fairest of flowers of earth,’’ you can 
make up your mind to be disappointed.— 
Well, as I have said, I am exceedingly ordi- 
nary; not downright ugly—would that i wero! 
for then there would be something remarka- 
ble about me—but just one of those ordinary 
flesh-and-blood mortals who go to fill up the 
niches, but whom nobody is ever at all struck 
with. Hair of the ordinary brownish, darkish 
color, and combed straight back; eyes of a 
grayish-blue (as nearly as i am able to as- 
certain) ; skin darkish, yellowish, and very 
susceptible to pimples. 

Neither have I a ‘‘ certain ease and grace,”’ 
a ‘facility in conversation’ by which one 
might be led to forget the plain exterior. I 


have neither ‘‘sweetness’’ nor “ brilliancy’’ 


of manner. My poor, plain face is quite pas- 
sive and expressionless. The soul is shut up 
closely in its barred prison house. This 
fleshly tabernacle seems, in my case, “o be 
rather a wall of separation than a connec. 'ng 
link between myself and humanity. I h:ve 
always lived very <zetired, and have beer ac- 
customed for want of society to solace my self 
with books and castle-buildings. 

When I was just verging on young-lady- 
hood, I confess to having read such a quantity 
of novels as passionately to desire beauty and 
aheroic lover. But the beauty which I fondly 
dreamed that ‘‘sweet sixteen” or ‘lovely 
seventeen’’ would surely bring came not. I 
did not grow fairer, my hair did not gradually 
become soft and wavy, and my eyes were no 
more of an azure than formerly—in short, I 
was pretty much the same as ever, only more 
of me! Therefore, instead of the moonlight 
walks, the soirées, the attentive admirers of my 
maidenly dreams, I, plain, pale-faced, peaked- 
nosed Susan Smith, remained quietly at home 
all the long evenings, just because nobody 
ever asked me to do otherwise! And so, re- 
maining all alone, and finding that no one was 
going to come along and pick me up—becom- 
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ing painfully conscious of the fact that I was 
neither pretty enough for a ‘‘ witching little 
fairy’? nor yet ugly enough for a “genius,” I 
just gave up all the romantic notions I had 
ever indulged, and resolved, without one ago- 
nizing death struggle, calmly, firmly, resolved 
to submit to a life of single blessedness. 

Thus situated, I betook myself more than 
ever to reading. My uncle’s scanty library 
was long ago exhausted, so I made depreda- 
tions on neighboring ones, devouring every- 
thing which came in my way, from ‘‘ Jack, the 
Giant Killer,’’ to ‘‘ Walter Scott,’’ and from the 
‘*Catechism’’ to Voltaire. I had just become 
nicely settled in allthis, with a feeling of great 
contentment as to my lot, and had given up 
all ideas of ever having a lover, and being 
like other girls—and then came—but I am an- 
ticipating. 

One day, when I was sitting with my aunt 
in the back parlor, hemming some pillow 
cases, and not dreaming that anything remark- 
able was going to happen to me, an invitation 
came for me to attend a soirée at Mrs. B——’s. 
Now this same Mrs. B—— was a very fashion- 
able lady, who, though usually conforming 
to the round of conventional society, let fly, 
occasionally, some strange sparks of eccen- 
tricity. It so happened that she had an 
extensive library, to which, through the ac- 
quaintance of my aunt, she had allowed me 
free access. Perceiving my fondness for books, 
and perhaps something of my habitual reserve, 
she strangely conceived the idea that /— 
Susan Smith—I—the plain, awkward, unin- 
teresting, unnoticeable little nobody of a Susan 
Smith, was—“‘literary.’? And so she, being 
quite a naturalist in her way, and of course 
wanting to collect all sorts of curious animals 
for her menagerie of Wednesday evening, in- 
vited me. 

Now I had never attended a soirée, excepting 
in imagination with the lovely heroines of 
newspaper stories; and was not only aston- 
ished with the idea that such a thing was 
possible, but was quite terrified at the pros- 

t. °Tis true I had attended a few neigh- 
boring parties, and watched from a corner the 
progress of coquetry between the gay Lotha- 
rios and their fair ones; but this was quite 
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another thing. However, I really wanted 
to go, as a matter of curiosity; and since Mrs. 
B—— had shown me so much kindness, and 
even sent her own cousip Frank around to say 
he ‘‘ would be happy to attend me’’ (which, by 
the way, I knew was a mistake), I decided to 
do so. Of course, I had to examine wy plain 
wardrobe and ruminate considerably, with my 
good aunt’s help, to make it out. I scarcely 
knew myself in the glass, when I was finally 
enveloped in all the pretty things suitable for 
the occasion. Alas! it was quite different 
from the fancies of a few yearsago! My ordi- 
nary phiz, looking out from its fairy setting, 
suggested forcibly the idea of a potato amid 
a cluster of rare exotics. 

When I finally found myself in the spacious 
parlors of Mrs. B , surrounded with fair, 
luxurious beauties and witching graces that 
glowed and melted like sunset clouds, with 
the music and dancing, the hum, the lively 
chit-chat, the bright, dizzy whirl of flowers, 
smiles, dimples, and bright eyes, and remem- 
bered the castle-buildings of the past, remem- 
bered that I was really only plain Susan 
Smith, with none who cared for me, no pretty 
ways and admiring friends like the other 


giris—I admit feeling somewhat of a pang, 
all the sage philosophizings I had ever read in 
books, and indulged in the closet to the con- 


trary notwithstanding. I gave myself up to 
the dreaming that would come, amid the soft 
vague ripple of beauty that surrounded me. 
The dreams of the past, which I had thought 
long since conquered, bore me away in the 
dim maze, and, for a time, bound me captive. 

Gradually my philosophic spirit gained 
the ascendency over the imaginative. The 
vague clouds of ribbons, muslins, and pretty 
faces, together with the darker and taller 
forms in the background, became more tan- 
gible. I became conscious that I was sur- 
rounded by human beings; that I had an 
excellent opportunity for my favorite pur- 
suit—the study of human nature. I soon 
became edified and amused in watching the 
course of divers little flirtations and maneu- 
vres, on the part of parties of both sexes. 
Yonder was a tall, dark-eyed, fine-looking 
young gentleman, who I soon perceived was 
quite a lion among the fair ones. All the 
artillery of dimples, blushes, and pink rib- 
bons was skilfully employed by. the respec- 
tive proprietors thereof, to storm the fortress. 
And he—he was smiling, affable, gallant, and 





by no means deficient in the use of weapons 
of his own. Yes, he was decidedly the centre 
piece of the picture—the reigning beau of the 
season. As for belles—there were two or three 
struggling for the ascendency, and whether the 
one or the other triumphed was ascertained by 
the attentions of the superb Mr. Sunderland. 
The blue eyes of the fair Miss Ella French 
gleamed more tenderly, or the sparkling 
black one of her rival flashed more brilliantly 
from, beneath the long, dark lashes, as Mr. 
Sunderland’s low tones were addressed to the 
first or the last. Indeed the divers feats of 
diplomacy among both the brighter constella- 
tions of the evening and the lesser lights, were 
not unlike those of the political world to be 
observed along the pages of the Congressional 
Globe. So I amused myself in watching the 
course of things till my eyes fairly ached with 
the dazzle, and I betook myself to a few 
gilded volumes which graced the’centre-table, 
to catch breath a little in my natural element. 

I turned over a few leaves, read a few 
verses of Tom Moore’s dainty little nothings, 
and raised my head, to encounter—was I 
waking? had I not slipped into dreamiand, 
amid the bright whirl around me? No; 
awake, in the full possession of my senses, I 
encountered the gaze of those large, black 
eyes of Mr. Sunderland fixed admiringly upon 
me. Thank Fortune! I always had strong 
nerves! so I did not faint, but kept on the 
even tenor of my way. I beheld the gentle- 
man turn, seek out and address Mrs. B—— ; 
that lady replied, glanced at me, and in an- 
other moment the two had advanced toward 
the corner where I sat, and ‘‘ Mr. Sunderland”’ 
was introduced to ‘‘ Miss Smith!’’ Had the 
earth opened and swallowed us up, I could 
not have been more astounded. However, I 
had little time for conjectures, as the gentle- 
man seemed desirous to enter into immediate 
conversation. 

‘‘A fine evening for a gathering! Mrs. 
B—— ‘was a very interesting lady—a su- 
perb lady! quite a connoisseur, too! I was 
an old acquaintance of hers, was I not? 
Was I fond of attending soirées? Would I 
give him the pleasure of joining him in the 
next cotillon ?’’ 

‘‘Was not in the habit of attending soirées. 
Did not dance.’’ 

‘*Ah, he suspected—I was fond of intel- 
lectual pursuits! He honored my choice! 
He did not himself find satisfaction in these 
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light, frivolous amusements. He was most 
happy to find sympathy in a higher grade of 
enjoyment, etc.’’ 

For the first time in my life I felt the in- 
convenience of not having been initiated into 
the mysteries of these little evening téte-d-tétes. 
But, since regrets were of no avail, I was 
obliged to fall back upon plain, common 
sense, and reply in a straightforward manner 
to the best of my abilities.’ *Tis true I was 
not a little surprised at the literary turn this 
brilliant lady-killer had suddenly taken, but 
as there were so many queer things in this 
world—and particularly just now—I left it to 
ruminate upon, in my own snug little room 
at home. 

Strangely enough, the gentleman persisted 
in remaining by my side during the whole of 
the next set, and finally through the entire 
evening; as much to the astonishment of the 
fair rivals as my own, and not a little to their 
chagrin. Some tittering, too, I observed, 
and suppressed whisperings of ‘‘Who is 
she’? ‘*What a sober, grandmotherly-iook- 
ing body!’’ It was quite evident the proad 
beauties were exceedingly vexed. Perhaps, 
now, this was just a ruse of his for that very 
purpose! If so, it was an excellent one, and 
I’d help him to the utmost in my power! 
Indeed, I liked the idea exceedingly, and 
laughed and chatted with the animation thus 
inspired. 

Whatever might have been the cause of the 
phenomenon, it was evident, as the enter- 
tainment drew to a close, that he meant to 
keep it up; for he not only asked me the 
pleasure of becoming my cavalier for the 
evening, but begged to be allowed to see me 
often at my own home. And so, when I had 
at last established myself in snug quarters for 
the night, it was only to puzzle my brain with 
vague conjectures as to whether the conduct 
of my sudden admirer was due to some sua- 
den pique of his own, to a disgust for the 
vanities of the world, or to my own (possible) 
charms. , 

It was only a few evenings after the soirée, 
when, as I sat in our cosey little back parlor, 
reading the evening paper to my uncle, we 
were startled by a ring at the door bell. Now, 
you must know that a ring at the door bell 
was & very uncommon occurrence, especially 
at nearly nine o’clock P.M. Our circle of 
friends was small, and we were wont to do- 
mesticate ourselves in this same little back 








parlor in a decidedly rural manner. On the 
present occasion, therefore, the stand drawn 
up before the fire was covered with papers, 
books, and ‘‘ work ;”’ my uncle was stretched 
out upon the sofa, with due accompaniments 
of pillows and shawls; my aunt, before the 
fire, in a large rocking-chair, had donned 
night-cap, unlaced gaiters, and dress, and 
made general preparations for retiring; I, by 
the light of an oil lamp, was reading an edi- 
torial on the tariff. 

In this condition, as I have said, we were 
startled by a ring at the door bell. The blast 
of the bugle before Front de Bouf’s castle 
did not create such a sensation. My aunt 
hastily caught her dress together, lighted an- 
other lamp, and beat a precipitate retreat to 
her bed-room, charging me “if it was any- 
body to see her, to come and tell her who it 
was!’’ My uncle roused himself, threw back 
his shawl, and guessed it was Squire White 
come tosee about that mortgage.’’ Of course 
I had thoughts and feelings of myown. Isat 
back the stand, put things hastily to rights, 
took up the solitary lamp, and went to an- 
swer the summons. When the front door 
was duly unbarred and opened, the clear 
moonlight revealed the features of—-Mr. Sun- 
derland ! 

‘*Is Miss Smith in ?’’ 

‘*My name is Smith.’’ 

‘*Ah! my dear Miss Smith! do excuse me! 
You were entirely concealed by that envious 
shadow! Have I too much assurance in 
hoping that you still retain the faintest re- 
membrance of your cavalier of Wednesday 
evening ?”’ 

Now, I was sure I did not know what to say 
to all this. So I omly assured him to the best 
of my abilities that I recollected him, and in- 
vited him in. I fancied he looked somewhat 
astonished on being ushered into our plain 
little back parlor; and I am quite sure my 
uncle did, as I introduced the two. 

Mr. Sunderland was exceedingly polite and 
affable, and conversed in quite a charming 
manner. Nevertheless, I thought I could see 
his eye take in the homely details of the 
room, and of my own ‘out ensemble, and a half 
scornful look play about his mouth. How- 
ever, I didn’t care in the least, since I had 
long ago made up my mind that the Fates did 
not intend I should have a beau, and had be- 
come submissive thereunto; so that if I ever 
did have any, it was so much clear gain, and 
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if they left, no loss! My uncle was, appa- 
rently, not a little amazed as he seemed 
slowly to comprehend the idea that the visit- 
ant was my own, and, after the lapse of some 
moments demurely arose and left us to our- 
selves. 

Mr. Sunderland was quite an amateur. 
** Had I attended the opera?’’ 

**T had not.”’ 

“Indeed! He thought it exceedingly fine! 
exquisite! He was passionately fond of music. 
We should have the opera but a few evenings 
longer in the city. Would I give him the 
pleasure of allowing him to attend me thither, 
to-morrow evening ?’’ 

I accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Sunderland was literary. ‘‘ Moore was 
his favorite, and, he suspected, mine also. 
Did he not discover me looking over a volume 
of that poet, at Mrs. B *s?”? 

**T had looked into it somewhat. Still I 
could not say that Moore was my favorite of 
favorites. I was not particularly fond of that 
class of writers. I liked those of the Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth stamp better.”’ 

Mr. Sunderland bowed. ‘‘He admired my 
taste. Coleridge and Wordsworth were also 
favorites with him—and, now he thought of 
it, Moore was not entirely natural in his de- 
scriptions—quite too overdrawn! How did I 
like Byron ?’’ 

I **confessed to little admiration for him.’’ 

Mr. Sunderland ‘‘was not pleased with 
him.’’ 

I acknowledged, in the main, more interest 
in prose than in poetic writers. 

Mr. Sunderland was exceedingly delighted 
with my good sense. He ‘‘had read Scott’s 
novels with absorbing interest. He rejoiced 
in the good old days of knightly chivalry.”’ 

I ‘*liked the historical feature of the novels. 
I loved history.’’ 

Mr. Sunderland was immediately passion- 
ately fond of history. He declared ‘‘Gibbon’s 
United States to be & most masterly produc- 
tion—worthy comparison even with Casar’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ 
(Oh, how I did want a fan!) 

I confess to feeling decidedly wicked, and 
determined to lead him into deeper waters. 
But you would weary, dear reader, and your 
heart perhaps would ache with pity, were I 
to relate all the perambulations of my unfor- 
tunate literary admirer. How he considered 
Socrates the most powerful of infidel writers 








—how he suspected Homer of imitating Hor- 
ace—how he thought Sam Butler’s Analogy 
decidedly rich, quite equal to his Hudibras, 
etc., ad infinitum. And how he finally rose, 
with an air of great satisfaction, and took his 
leave, delighted with the assurance of my 
company on the following evening. 

I like mysteries! I like fun, too, as well 
as pretty girls; notwithstanding my sober 
physique. Moreover, I was quite sure I had 
not spent a more edifying evening for a long 
time; also, I was naughty enough to rejoice 
in the chagrin of the fair belles. - So, all 
things considered, I was bound to keep it up 
as long as I could. 

Matters now progressed at an astonishing 
rate. I attended operas, concerts, readings, 
lectures, and what not, with the attentive 
and gallant Mr. Sunderland. A new world 
was opened before me. Contact with real, 
active, outward life invigorated me. I saw 
with my own eyes, heard with my own ears, 
what before I had only read and imagined. 
I listened to noble truths, soul-stirring senti- 
ment, from real flesh and blood lips of real 
human beings like myself. It sent through 
me a thrill of electric life such as I had never 
felt before. I sat in the brilliantly-lighted 
lecture-room amid a pleasant hum of happy 
voices, and watched little groups of friends 
laughing and chatting together, with a strange 
feeling of mingled pleasure and pain. Yon- 
der, a gay, sunny-faced young girl, with red 
cheeks and dimples, kept all around her aglow 
with delight. There, a fine, portly gentleman 
watched with so much fatherly pride and love 
every movement of the ‘‘ gay little birdie’’ at 
his side. Over opposite, that quiet little lady 
possessed, in her soft, hazel eye, power to 
bring expression into the manly face of him at 
her side. .Amid all this, had my gallant been 
a noble, whole-souled man, with thoughts and 
feelings of his own; had he been like many 
I saw around me, I don’t know what accident 
might have befallen that what-do-you-call-it 
that beats behind my blue merino bodice? 
I wouldn’t have been answerable for the con- 
sequences. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately (which shall 
I say, dear matron?) he was just a cipher—so 
I kept equilibrium. He was very convenient, 
however, and I rejoiced in the beautiful books, 
writing-desks, and divers pretty things, which 
were showered upon wondering me. The de- 
votion of my admirer and the mystery of the 
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whole affair continued to increase. The now 
decidedly literary and profound Mr. Sunder- 
land nearly every evening honored the little 
back parlor with his presence. He ‘‘admired 
my simple, unostentatious mode of life. My 
plain meriro was more beautiful to him than 
all the gaudy trappings of the gay butterflies 
of fashion!’’ At length all this reached its 
culminating point, and the glorious ‘‘ Mr. 
Sunderland,’’ in the most approved, roman- 
tic, chivalric manner, knelt at my feet and 
told me that his everlasting happiness or 
misery depended on a word from my lips. 

Well, well, I really had no notion of com- 
ing to all this! so I insisted as best I could, 
in my practical way, on his taking a more 
rational view of the mstter; and finally sent 
him away in a most melancholy and uncon- 
solable frame of mind. This, however, was 
no end to the matter. The fortress of my 
heart was now immediately besieged, or rather 
stormed, with numerous beseeching, senti- 
mental, passionate, pink-paper missives. All 
my philosophy was put to rout. He seemed 
to be in earnest—really, desperately in ear- 
nest. Here was apparently a very shallow 
specimen of humanity, and I could not fathom 
him! 

But at last—at last a change came o’er the 
spirit of the dream. The missives ceased— 
Mr. Sunderland came not—sent no message ! 
I met him in the street and he knew me not. 
Would there ever be an end of mysteries? 
The transition was quite like a calm following 
a storm, but the spoils were mine, and I 
quietly settled down again as of old. Still I 
wondered—wondered—and might have won- 
dered in vain to the present day, had not a 
circumstance occurred by which the whole 
mystery was unravelled. 

One day Frank B—— called to settle some 
business transactions with my uncle. It so 
happenec that that gentleman was out, and 
consequently Mr. Frank condescended to 
amuse himself with me until his return. He 
inquired how I enjoyed the soirée, and finally, 
with a mischievous look, ‘‘ how I liked Mr. 
Sunderland?’’ I suspected something from 
the gentleman’s manner, and immediately 
begged him to solve me the strange riddle. 

Mr. Frank instantly burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter, which he seemed to 
enjoy exceedingly. When he had recovered 
sufficiently to be able to speak, ‘‘Miss Smith,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I could describe a little scene of 





the evening, which you might be at liberty to 
interpret as you please.’’ 

Of course I insisted upon hearing it. 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Sunderland and a friend 
(Ed. Ryder) were standing a moment to- 
gether; you were looking over a book at the 
table, and another young lady at the opposite 
side was toying with an exquisite little vol- 
ume. Ed. whispered (looking only at the 
latter fair one) ‘Sunderland, I tell you, she 
would be a fine bird to catch—that one over 
there at the table—an only child, and her 
father was worth $2,000,000, they say.’ They 
separated, and I saw Mr. Sunderland’s eyes 
fixed admiringly on—yourself! Is thas satis- 
factory ?”’ 

It ought to have been; and of course I 
laughed heartily, and declared it to be the 
richest of the season. Still I did feel at first 
just a little nettled. However, I counted up 
the costs, and found I had gained much, sub- 
stantially, besides the fun. So I have re- 
lapsed again into an old maid, feeling doubly 
content with my lot now that I have hada 
*¢ lover.”? 


HYGIENE. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 

By which is meant such attention to diet 
and air as is necessary to health, is treated 
of ‘in medical books, and enforced in many 
medical journals. Miss Nightingale has writ- 
ten an excellent book, short enough for 
every body to read, and good enough to im- 
prove every body. The conditions of health, 
or, as they are called, the laws of health, are 
promulgated in every direction. Nobody can 
plead if he errs that it is for the lack of know- 
ledge. Every one has heard till his ears ache, 
how important is ventilation—how good pure 
air is—how beautiful are the feet of the tem- 
perate and regular upon the mountains. It 
would seem that a perpetual force in one 
direction might have the effect of inducing 
some progress in the body subject to such in- 
fivence. 

The fact, however, seems to be exactly 
otherwise. The steam cars are filled with pas- 
sengers, who sternly refuse admittance to the 
outer air. The ventilators are closed where- 
ever practicable. Comparatively few persons 
observe any rule of exercise, and except fora 
few weeks at the sea-side, or at a water-cure, 
bathing is only resorted to as a necessity, 
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Indulgence in luxurious food and drink, with 
the exhaustion consequent on a taxation of 
the vital powers without rest, has perhaps 
induced the propensity of our people to the 
use of patent medicines. Some medicines, of 
course, they think they must have as a family 
institution. Most families would no sooner 
think of going without their pills, syrup, and 
sarsaparilla, than without their potatoes, and 
apples, and meat. 

** For a good, reliable family medicine,’’ said 
aclergyman to me, ‘‘I think such and such are 
excellent.’’ Evidently, he considered that 
families, as families, not as individuals, 
needed medicine. And many sensible persons 
insist that the whole system needs a thorough 
course of cathartics, yearly, just as much as 
a house needs renovating in the spring. It 
takes centuries, not years, for people to learn 
wisdom ; and when they have learned it, they 
are by no means ready to practise it. 

When Naaman the Syrian presented him- 
self before the prophet of Israel to be cured 
of his leprosy, he was surrounded with splen- 
dor and state, with horses and chariots. The 
simplicity of ths prophet’s message and the 
character of the remedy equally angered him. 
“To wash and be clean,’’ though it proved a 
potent remedy in Naaman’s case, when at last 
he was induced to make a trial of it, needs, 
after a lapse of three thousand years, almost 
a prophet’s influence to make it effectual. To 
breathe fresh air, to wash and be clean, to ex- ( 
ercise freely and be temperate habitually are 
precisely the things which people will not do, 
tnless under very peculiar circumstances and 
influences. 

Preissnitz has instituted a water-cure in Prus- 
sia, and his example has been followed in 
other countries, particularly in our own. 
Many habitual invalids have been restored to 
robust health by the use of his simple reme- 
dies, aided by attention to the laws of 
general health. To wash and be clean; to 
live on the simplest and most nutritious diet ; 
to take long walks, in all sorts of weather; 
to be free from care, and to fill up the time 
with social enjoyment, are excellent rules, 
followed by thousands for three months in 
the year with great success. Bright eyes, joy- 
ous spirits, full strength and renovated sys- 
tems attest cheerfully the wonderful charms 
of the water-cure. What if some invalids 
grew worse instead of better? What ifsceptics 
said it was ridiculous to attack all diseases 





with the same weapons? Of course, some 
must die; but the majority lived, and danced, 
and were happy. 

Perhaps the water-cure needs to be yearly 
attended to be effectual. Indeed, that is prob- 
able. It is too much trouble to be douching, 
and plunging, and living simply, and walking, 
the year round. By the next summer the 
system will need its annual rejuvenation. 
Then all will flock te water, either as a recre- 
ation and enjoyment, or, for invalids, as a 
restorative. 

A gentleman was asked about the health 
of his wife, who had been an invalid for many 
years. He said she was at a new-fashioned 
cure among the mountains, where, by paying 
ten dollars a week, she was allowed the privi- 
lege of making her own bed and taking care 
ofherownroom. Bathing, exercise, and sim- 
ple diet were superadded. She might have 
these privileges at home, certainly, but of 
course an institution, and medical superinten- 
dence, and the expense made quite another 
matter of it. 

Our countrymen enjoy change of place and 
change of air. We like to plunge at Newport, 
to climb at Franconia, to pour libations at 
Saratoga to Hygeia. We like to give money 
for things, and have our money’s worth. 
Why should we bathe iu this miserable brook 
Jordan which runs before our very doors? 
Are not Abana and Pharpar better. 

A Frenchman has established a Sun Cure. 
It is very simple, and is said to be very effect- 
ual as a remedy in obstinate cases of disease. 
The patient is seated in an apartment at the 
top of the house, which apartment is com- 
pletely glazed. Nothing is allowed to super- 
vene between Apollo and the surface of the 
patient. It is to be supposed that the reception 
rooms of. the god are single—at all events we 


* do not hear of the patient’s receiving his 


visits in a social way. But the effect of the 
direct rays of the sun is said to be very pecu- 
liar and sanitary. 

This sun-cure has the advantage of not re- 
quiring any vast capital to set up a curative 
establishment. Still, as the sun is after all 
a fickle deity, and is especially not to be had 
on call in foggy climates, an arrangement 
might be made in some respects superior, and 
which might also be made accessible* to per- 
sous of moderate means. 

It is apparent to any observer that every 
one is willing to be cajoled into health, and 
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especially to pay well for the vheat. It needs 
therefore only a philanthropist and an ad- 
venturer (or the two characters might be 
united), and the work is done. All the laws 
of health might be crystallized in a new 
building, which might be named Hygiea. It 
would not be long before this goddess would 
have plenty to worship her. 

This establishment should be unique. Al! 
the humdrum, old-fashioned notions of simple 
diet, abundant bathing, and frequent exer- 
cise, although by no means abolished, but on 
the cont:ary insisted on, should be held sub- 
ordinate to the one great ruling principle and 
power which should distinguish this from 
all other establishments, past, present, or 
future. This ruling principle is—Arr. 

Of course, not the common air. And here 
would be an excellent opportunity for a man 
of genius. Its scope would be all humanity, 
and its object the removal of pain, languor, 
and disease, to give place to frolic, joy, and 
happiness. For a certain sum per season— 
and let the price be a good one, for what 
costs little is prized little—the professor at 
Hygiea should undertake to tury out lilies 
and roses, strength and buoyancy. Who 
would not flock thither ? 

The buildings should be large, able te accom- 
modate a good number of boarders. Each of 
them should be allowed an unlimited quan- 
tity of medicated vapor, in a perfectly ,pure 
and unadulterated state. 

When the word medicated is used, it is not 
imtended to signify a vapor from drugs, but 
the medicine, which is the very best one ever 
discovered for the human lungs—a certain 
part being called oxygen, and another part 
nitrogen, but it is not necessary to bewilder 
the patients with technical terms. 

They may be told of a certain enemy to all 
health, called carbonic acid gas, which all 
persons are liable to inhale, who go either to 
the theatre or to church. But farther than 
that is not necessary for the patient to know, 
lest too curious inquiry should make them 
nervous and sceptical. The professor should 
have in his large rooms curious and sufficient 
machinery to aerate all parts of the bnilding. 
There might be demi-aerated boudoirs where 
a few choice spirits should assemble—but the 
dancing saloon should be fully aerated by the 
action of pipes, bringing,in the external at- 
mospheric air, while other pipes should be 
80 arranged as to convey from this scene of 





gayety the accumulation of nitrogen which 
should remain upon the consumption of an 
unusual quanity of oxygen. The professor 
cannot undertake roses in the cheeks without 
being prepared for unlimited expenditure of 
oxygen. There should be no false economy 
on that score, but a continual and liberal out- 
lay. The carbonic acid gas should of course 
be removed at once by other machinery, and 
a thorough ventilation keep the air so fully 
in motion as to resemble the action of unseen 
fans. 

The superiority of this mode of cure, which 
might be called the aerated mode, when speak- 
ing to the unenlightened multitude, must be 
apparent to every unprejudiced mind. It is 
superior to the sun-cure, because the sun is 
such an uncertain remedy, being here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, and in no way to be de- 
pended on. It is superior to the water-cure, 
for it in fact involves it. Bathing, exercise, 
and simple food are primary necessities in the 
establishment. But itis claimed that, by the 
introduction of pure air, so arranged that it is 
inevitable that the patient shall inhale it, 
whether he likes or not, his whole system is 
renovated. 

Meanwhile, no pains should be spared to 
render the place attractive to all good and 
healthy minds. In place of the languid lux- 
ury of lighted and perfumed apartments, 
there should be free space, and a pure atmos- 
phere, whose strengthening influence should 
nerve the will and cenfirm the purpose. The 
brain, being healthily stimulated, would be in 
constant action; and as the spirits would 
flow in equal and serene cheerfulness, all 
the happy inhabitants would experience an 
exhilaration of delight, now only dimly re- 
membered in childhood. Vases of iced water 
should cool the wide saloons, aud green boughs 
shade from the toc hot rays of the sun. Ont- 
side these happy walls, what heat—what ex- 
haustion—what bustle—what perspiration! 
Inside—what coolness—what serenity—what 
fragrant cleanliness! The odor of hay fields 
comes in at the open windows; the perfume 
from the flowering shrubs in the gardens is 
inhaled without stint. Who weuld not wish 
to board at Hygiea? 





He who is satisfied to travel upon his feet 
may be able to keep his carriage; but he who 
is contented with only riding may not leng be 
able to keep his feet. 
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UNCLE MOSES’ STRATAGEM. 


By c. A. Cc. H. 


*‘Huiau-Ho! What did Providence ever 
plant me here for? Of all places in the world, 
any but this. Poor and proud, with scarcely 
practice enough to enable me to meet my 
board and laundry bills, and then to go and 
cut such a caper as this. The girl is an angel 
—no mistake about that; but unfortunately 
not one of the sort to thrive on ambrosia, and 
that’s about all I could hope to offer in my 
present circumstances. Oh, dear! why don’t 
something ever turn up outside of dreams 
and those confounded magazine stories? I 
never’ll read another. I ran over one last 
night, and actually before morning Uncle 
Moses had died bequeathing me a thousand 
dollars, and Milly and I were living in that 
little cream-colored cottage on Brooklyn Street 
where that poor fellow died yesterday; and 
then to wake up and find myself alone, on a 
cot in this dingy office, with only a strong 
smell of ‘ fetty’ in lieu of the aroma of pinks 
and honeysuckles with which my olfactories 
were regaled in dreamland—it was too bad. 

‘*T feel guilty that such a suggestion should 
have come to me even in my dreams, and I 
know I don’t want these things, desirable as 
they are, at that price, for Aunt Hafnah 
thinks to this day that he is a rival Adonis, 
and he’ll never see seventy again. Well, I 
suppose that’s just as it should be; so I’ll 
go and perform that ugly operation, and then 
I will forget that such a girl as Milly Arm- 
strong ever crossed my path. At all events 
there ’s no romance about my falling in love, 
and I always meant there should be, just 
little. Half past two, and three was the hour. 
Where’s my case? Oh, yes, and a clean 
collar—the very last one, by Jo. Crimpy, if 
the squire can spare you half an hour, sweep 
the office while I am out, and if anybody calls, 
say I’m round on Orchard Street and will be 
back in an hour. Here, take this, and mind 
you don’t meddle with anything, now; there 
is something in every one of these bottles, and 
you'll get blown up if you touch’em. You 
understand ?”’ 

“Yis, sah, guess I don’t,” grinned the 
darky, without lifting his eyes from the five- 
cent note in his smutty fingers. 

Let us follow the doctor round to Orchard 





Street; or, perhaps, we had better precede 
him a little, and learn something of the girl 
who, in his exceedingly matter-of-fact solilo- 
quy, he confesses to have fallen in love with. 
She is lying on a lounge, dressed in a loose 
wrapper, her dark, heavy hair put up in a 
stout net, and her eyes swollen with sleepless- 
ness and suffering; while about the mouth 
rests an expression as if every nerve was 
braced to silent endurance. 

Certainly there was nothing about her which 
could have warranted any young man pos- 
sessed of a particle of romance in calling her 
an angel or falling in love with her; nor was 
it any marvel that our young doctor should 
have come to the conclusion, as he did on his 
very first visit, that advantage had been taken 
of a recent insertion in his advertisement in 
the columns of the Mirror—‘‘No charges 
made to those undble to pay.’’? There was no 
evidence of extreme poverty about the room 
or house; on the contrary it had an air of 
comfort; but that a system of rigid economy 
was in daily enforcement was unmistakable, 
and from this, and the fact that he had once 
seen old Doctor Allen’s sorrel hitched to a 
post at the roadside, he gathered that he had 
been called to save paying fees to the estab- 
lished physician. 

‘*Never mind,’’ was his comforting reflec- 
tion; ‘‘ it is a case that doesn’t require much 
medicine, and I may as well spend my time 
there as doing nothing; besides, who knows 
but it may be the means of introducing me to 
a handsome bit of practice elsewhere ?’’ 

‘‘There he comes!’’ exclaimed Milly’s sister, 
a splendid young creature, in whose complex- 
ion the red and white mingled, till, in watch- 
ing, one could think of nothing but blush 
rose-leaves scattered on a snow drift. ‘‘I 
shall not stay, Milly, indeed I shall not.’ 

**Rosa, once and for all, don’t be foolish. 
You know there is no one else to stand by 
me, and now at the last moment for you to 
desert me. I would notdoso by you. Think 
of all I have gone through in the past three 
weeks, and you will know that I am not very 
strong; do not try me by any further exhibi- 
tion of your own weakness.”’ 

The doctor entered, and, after pleasant greet- 
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ings with both and a few professional inqui- 
ries of Milly, proceeded with a gentle hand to 
fold back the wrapper from her shoulder; and 
when yet other folds had been removed the 
cause of her sufferings came to view. A large 
swelling lay like a halved apple on the smooth 
surface, and Milly had that morning insisted 
that before another sunset the lancet should 
bring her some hope of relief, and the promise 
of an hour’s repose—something she had not 
enjoyed for many days and nights, notwith- 
standing the powerful opiates administered. 

A stouter heart than Rosa’s might have 
shrunk under the circumstances, and she, at 
the first movement, put both hands to her 
face with a spasmodic pressure, as one strives 
to shut out the presence of a grim spectre; 
but alas! she had no other two hands with 
which to close her ears, and at the ominous 
click of the opening case she dropped on her 
knees, and laying her own to her sister’s face, 
sobbed out, ‘‘ Let me go, Milly! oh, let me go! 
I cannot’’— 

**Rosa, my poor, weak Rosa,’’ said Milly, 
pressing the tearful face close to her bosom, 
‘‘hark a minute. Tell me who wanted a few 
weeks back to go to the hospital and nurse 
sick and wounded soldiers; to stand by and 
see limbs taken off, bullet paths probed, and 
geping sabre cuts quivering under the sur- 
geon’s needle? And now’’— 

‘Don’t, don’t! that was different. They 
are not you; besides, I would never see these 
things done, only take care of them after- 
ward. Dear Milly, put this off till to-morrow, 
do.”’ 

‘And so, darling, to save your present 
feelings, you would condemn me to hours of 
pain that in the aggregate would exceed an 
hundred-fold this momentary one. Is that 
kind? You do not mean it. Come, now, be 
brave and good. See, the doctor is waiting,’’ 
and she put the face gently away from her. 
But the half-fainting girl only cowered lower 
in the cushions, and Milly, despairing of be- 
ing able to bring her to any show of courage 
beyond this, motioned the doctor tu proceed. 

But somehow the delay had been danger- 
ous tohim. An unusual paleness about the 
mouth and a humid look in the dark eye, as 
it turned now and then on the sufferer, be- 
tokened a sympathy beyond what mere pro- 
fessional interest would warrant, and the 
extreme deliberation with which he made his 
arrangements, and the slight tremulousness 





perceptible through all, looked as if, in his 
heart, he would fain have pleaded with Milly 
for a postponement. But this might have 
affected his reputation, and who ever saw a 
doctor, old or young, in love or out, with 
whom this ‘vas not a first consideration? 
Besides, he knew it was the best thing to be 
done, and when there was no longer any pos- 
sible excuse for delay, he said :— 

‘*Miss Armstrong, owing to recent severe 
suffering you are stronger in mind than in 
body; shall I put a little ether on this 
sponge ?’’ 

‘*No, thank you,’’ answered Milly, smiling, 
‘give it to Rosa, please;’’ and she laid a 
hand caressingly on the golden braids. With 
a half suppressed shriek Rosa darted from 
the room; the smile faded from Milly’s face 
instantly, and she closed her eyes, saying 
only, *‘ Be quick.’’ 

The doctor was right; she was stronger men- 
tally than physically. A moment later and 
her face bore the semblance of death. The 
exhausted system refused to raliy readily, 
and as he bent over her with restoratives, 
visions of heart disease or other causes which 
might have produced a permanent instead 
of temporary suspension of vitality, passed 
rapidly before him. He knelt before her re- 
garding anxiously the waxen features, then 
forgetting all elise save the promptings of his 
own fast-beating heart, for a brief instant his 
lips sought hers. ‘‘ Milly, dear Milly,’’ he 
murmured, and again and again, as if these 
had power to restore consciousness, hasty 
kisses were pressed on brow, cheek, and lips. 
A trembling sigh, a faint flush, and Milly’s 
eyes slowly opened on the pale face before 
her. There was no need of words. In that 
glance each read the heart of the other. 

Strange, but these momentary communings 
often reveal more of the inner life than years 
of ordinary acquaintance can do. There is a 
sudden rending of the veil, and the heart, 
with its measureless depths of love and sym- 
pathy, lies exposed like a limpid spring before 
a thirsty wanderer, when with a quick move- 
ment the encumbering leaves are whisked 
from its surface. Oh, drink, then, weary, 
way-worn one, wherever you are, drink, and 
thank God for it! Not at every turn of life’s 


highway comes there such a pool as this. 


Quaff, satisfy your hungry soul. It was 
meant for you. God planted sympathy in 
some hearts as he planted springs on some 
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hill-tops, knowing well that one day a parched 
and weary traveller should pass that way, and 


go on with such songs of thanksgiving on his | 


lips as were never conceived of by the dweller 
in the valley, at whose very door flows a never- 
failing fountain. Drink, then, though with- 
ered-souled, weazen-faced beings, who cannot 
know thirst, do question your right or marvel 
at your need. Drink, and know that they in 
whose lives blessings jostle for room, whose 
nectared goblet is forever brimming over, 
must never hope to have half the satisfaction 
the starving feel in having these soul needs 
supplied. 

Doubtless Doctor Wilson would some time 
have told Milly Armstrong of his great love 
for her, but it would have been long before 
she could have realized all its length, and 
breadth, and depth, as seen in this joyful re- 
velation. Now, with an involuntary move- 
ment she laid her limp hand on his, and the 
lids again drooped siowly, while a happy, 
satisfied look crept over her wan features. 
Another kiss sealed this wordless covenant, 
bringing the crimson tide to neck and tem- 
ples, and, a moment after, when Rosa slowly 
opened the door she found the doctor busy 
with lint and bandages. 

**Come in, little coward,’’ said he, care- 
lessly, as if the principal event of his life, 
between the cradle and the grave, had not 
transpired in that room within the last ten 
minutes. ‘‘When do you go to the hospi- 
tals? I propose,’’ he continued, volubly, 
partly to cover his own confusion, but more 
to disarm any suspicion of hers, ‘‘I propose 
to furnish you some simple medicines with 
instructions for their use. You will find 
them of incalculable benefit in your voca- 
tion, since surgeons are not always at hand 
when wanted, and valuable lives are placed 
at the disposal of skilful or ignorant nurses, 
as the case may be. You should know how 
to bleed a patient when stunned by a cannon 
ball, to take up an artery and hold it till help 
arrives, and’’— 

‘*In case of fainting, doctor,’’ retorted X0sa, 
vexed to boldness by this raillery, «nd glanc- 
ing at the flushed face on the pillow, ‘‘ what 
do you do for that ?’’ 

‘Depends on circumstances, Miss Rosa, 
altogether on circumstances,’’ was the re- 
joinder, as he turned his handsome, laughing 
face full upon her. 

“I should think so. Let me know if I am 
VOL. LXXIV.—17 








wanted ;’’ and, despite Milly’s pleading look, 
Rosa shut the door between herself and them, 
and was half way down the garden walk 
before she ventured to think or even look 
around her. 

What a discovery had this been to her. 
When she fled the room a few moments be- 
fore, it was only to drop down outside the 
door, where she sat listening for the renewal 
of conversation within, intcading then to re- 
enter; but when, instead, she heard the doc- 
tor’s faint words and fainter kisses, a bolt of 
conviction shot through her heart, -and like a 
flash came a recollection of the blushes and 
reserve on her sister’s part, and the illy-con- 
cealed confusion on his, which had marked 
these later visits. With a new sense of loss 
ana desertion, which all may understand, she 
had crept half way to her chamber, when 
suddenly a remembrance that as yet she had 
heard no single tone of Milly’s aroused her 
fears, and she retraced her steps. But, as we 
have seen, it was only to find her first suspi- 
cions a certainty. Now, when again alone, 
she said, bitterly, to herself: ‘‘Just what I 
might have expected, and I have the delight- 
ful alternative of becoming a dependent sister- 
in-law, or going out into the world entirely 
unprotected. The first I will never do, though 
Milly is the best sister in the world; soI’lljust 
go back to Fayette and keep the district school 
in the summer time, and work in Mr. Bard- 
well’s shop in the winter. Splendid pros- 
pects, certainly!’’ For the next half hour 
poor Rosa’s cogitations were not of a nature 
to exrite the envy of any of her sex. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mitty apd Rosa Armstrong were orphans. 
Their father had been one of those who re- 
gard education as above any other acquired 
good, and had, by means of industry and close 
management, given these, his only children, 
excellent advantages for obtaining it. Just 
at the time when they might have repaid in 
part the toil and care bestowed on them, by 
taking the position of teacher in the school 
where they had so long been. pupils, he was 
seized with the ‘‘ western fever,’’ and emi- 
grated with his family to those distant wilds. 
Four years of real work in-door and out, 
had given to their rude home an appearance 
of comfort and civilization; and when a dozen 
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clean-faced children from the settlement ga- 
thered in one of the rooms for instruction, 
Milly sew opening before her a path of use- 
fulness, and she grew happy and strong in 
the resolution to walk therein. 

One of her most magnificent air-castles was 
in the shape of a seminary, on a knoll a little 
to the south of the house, over which, a few 
years later, she and Rosa should preside, lift- 


‘rt beloved parents above all need of | 


n . labor, and themselves to the highest 
place in the respect and affection of the kind- 
hearted people by wnom they were surround- 
ed. A little sum was already laid by towards 
the accomplishment of this project, when the 
‘*Indian troubles’’ broke ont, and Mr. Arm- 
strong, while defending a fort on the ount- 
skirts, was among the first victims of those 
terrible massacres. 

The shock was too much for the feeble 
mother, and in a week the girls had marked 
the rude grave where she lay, divided their 
household goods among their needy neighbors, 
and started alone for the far Eastern States, 
where a childless sister of their mother was 
living in tolerable affluence. They were 
crushed and broken with sorrow, but their 
pride revolted at this application to one they 
had never seen for assistance, and they would 
have sought elsewhere for the means of sup- 
port; but this had been their mother’s dying 

‘injunction, and conld not be disregarded. 

Their aunt and uncle received them kindly 
—nay, more, affectionately—deeply commis- 
erating their orphaned, destitute condition, 
and admiring intensely the character of Milly, 
whose heroic struggles under her own trials, 
and efforts to sustain \he sinking Rosa were 
deemed unparalleled. 

But these old people had lived too long 
alone to brook any innovation on their time- 
worn habits, and after the girls haa enjoyed 
a few months of rest and quiet, the ola gen- 
tleman laid before them a plan of his ow,g 
conception. It met their fullest approval, 
and in a week’s time they were located in a 
smali house in the thriving village of W——, 
Milly installed as teacher in one of the public 
schools, and Rosa assuming the light house- 
hold duties, with the occasional assistance of 
a stout woman living next door. The care of 
their not too plethoric wardrobe and some 
** finishing’’ from the shirt rooms near, filled 
up the interstices, so that there was little 
danger of ennui, and the old fellow, who it is 
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said finds employment for idle hands, must 
have turned in despair from a contemplation 
of their easy sitting-room in the after-school 
hours. 

But they were not driven to be thus indus- 
trious, for the kind uncle had said, in parting: 
‘* Now, remember, gals, you ’re to write to me 
and yer aunt every week, and tell everything 
how yer gitting on. When that family gits 
moved into the other part of the house you 
won’t be afraid to stay of nights; an’ here— 
yes give me a slip of paper—I want to put 
down the place you’re to do yer tradin’ at. 
There ’tis—Ingalls—Frank Ingalls. He was 
the only one that kept groc’ries along with 
dry goods, and I thought ’twould be lots 
handier to git ’em all to one place. Save yer 
runnin’ round, ye know, if it should happen 
to rain or anything. And so that ye needn’t 
hev any feelin’s about gittin’ things charged, 
I’ll tell ye how ’tis. He’s an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, and when he set up in bizness, 
four or five year ago, I let him hev a thousand 
without interest till sech time as bs could pay 
it back without embarrassin’ himself. When 
I spoke about your tradin’ some on account, 
he was right tickled, and sed how yer should 
have things cheaper than cash customers. 
His father and I was brought up together, and 
I loved him like a brother. He was deacon 
of the church up in the ‘Holler’ more’n 
twenty year, and, as this is a chip of the old 
block, you needn’t be afeared but what he ’ll 
be as honest as the day is long. 

**But don’t let Rosa go there much,’’ he 
added, chucking that young lady under the 
chin, with a fond smile, ‘‘he might fall in 
love with her pretty face.” 

Rosa pouted, and Milly said that neither of 
them was likely to give much thought to 
things of that sort very soon, for they were 
in no hurry to be separated. 

‘‘Well, that’s right; you are to hang tu 
one another. It’s nateral; and more so, I 
s’pose, coz you ’re left alone so, nobody to’’— 
Te old man stopped and whistled the ‘‘ Bower 
of Preyer’”’ slowly for a minute or two, and 
no one byt his wife, who knew his habit, 
would have guessed that it was only to cover 
the tremulousness of the lips and the mois- 
ture of the eye, for he, like most men, thought 
it weak and unmanly to suffer any sign of 
those purest emotions, pity and sympathy, to 
come to the surface. Then he went on, ‘‘I 
have made some inqueries about the meetings 
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here, and as they ‘re all good and hev got good 
ministers, you may go wkere you’re a mind 
to. But they do say they hev got the finest 
organ in the ’Piscopal church, and as Rosa, 
here, kin warble like a bird, I thought may 
be she ’d like to go and jine the quire. ’Twas 
Ingalls a-tellin’ me about it, and I jest hinted, 
kinder round about, you know, that one of 
the gals could sing like a martiugale, an’ he 
said: ‘Then, by all means, she must come 
with us, the soprano needs another strong 
voice to bring it up to the other parts,’ an’ I 
told him he could speak to you about it the 
first time you came into the store; I’d no 
doubt you ’d be tickled to death to do it.’’ 

‘*O uncle,’’ pleaded Rosa, and the snow and 
rose-leaves changed to peonies, ‘“‘how could 
you? But he shall never get a chance to ask 
me, for’’—A stern look from Milly caused her 
to leave the sentence unfinished in word, but 
she carried it cut in deed. No necessity, 
however urgent, could make her enter Mr. 
Ingalls’ store afterward. If Milly forgot any- 
thing in her Saturday’s purchases, they went 
without another week. 

**No doubt, uncle, we shall get on finely,’’ 
said Milly, soothingly, for she saw the old man 
was hurt by Rosa’s words, ‘‘and we will go 
to the Episcopal meeting too; I always liked 
the service, and besides it was my mother's 
faith.’’ 

‘*You’re a good gal; your feathers don’t 
ruffle as easy as some,’’ and he glanced at the 
still panting Rosa. ‘‘One thing more, and I 
am done. Ef youshould happen to be ailin’, 
either of you—and we ’re all li’ble to be—and 
want to call a doctor, you’d better send for 
the young one. Ingalls says the other has 
got to be old and kinder superanimated— 
aint thought near cs much of as he was when 
he was younger. Well, that’s what we’ve 
got to make up our minds to, all on us, 
sooner or later—bein’ crowded out. But I de- 
clare I never knew the time to pass away so 
fast. It’ll take old ‘Bill’ and me five good 
hours to get home, and I’ll have to walk 
every step up the mountain, at that. Now, 
take good care of yourselves, and let us know 
ef yer sick, and write every week, and—well, 
I guess when fall apples is ripe me and yer 
aunt ll come down and fetch yer some to dry. 
Good-by. Good-by, Rosa ;-tion’t hold nothing 
agin yer old uncle; he meant well enough— 
hadn’ t any idea of hurting your feelings.” 
**]_ know it, uncle; forgive me,’’ said the 











girl, sobbing; and throwing a pair of snow 
white arms about his neck, she laid her soft 
cheek to his wrinkled one. ‘‘ You are our 
best friend, and so good. Will you forgive 
me?’’ The ‘‘ Bower of Prayer’’ floated back 
for an answer, and Uncle Barnard and-old 
‘* Bill’? were soon lost round the next corner. 

And here, reader, in this same little brown 
house you and I found these girls six months 
later. Doctor Wilson made their acquaintance 
a little earlier, having been called to attend 
Milly through a slow fever, terminating as we 
haveseen. At his first visit he had said to him- 
self: ‘*What a mind that girl has got; it 
shines through every feature. None of your 
namby-pamby stuff there. Imagine her faint- 
ing at sight of saw or bone-splint; yet she has 
a sweet, low voice, and eyes soft as’’—Pshaw, 
doctor, that’s nonsense. Milly’s eyes are 
grizzly gray, nothing more, and no rhapsodies 
of yours can make them otherwise. Yet at 
each successive visit, some new trait chal- 
lenges his respect and admiration. 

Her cheerfulness and fortitude under suffer- 
ing, her motherly tenderness and love for 
Rosa, and, more than all, the ease and grace 
with which she met and conversed with him, 
seeming to ignore the fact (undisputed in his 
own mind) that she was a charity patient, 
exhibited a degree of self-training rarely 
found. 

Of course he never dreamed of being in any 
danger, or of analyzing his feelings in the 
least, till one day, alone in his office, he found 
himself regretting that soon there would be 
no farther call for his services around on Or- 
chard Street. Even then he persuaded him- 
self that this was only the pleasure which 
every intelligent person feels in coming in 
contact with one of equal or superior attain- 
ments, especially if there be added a congeni- 
ality of tastes and feelings; so he resolved to 
make the most of the few remaining visits, 
lengthening them to triple their need. 

‘¢ You will be very glad to know,’’ Milly had 
said, on the morning of our hero’s opening 
soliloquy, ‘‘ that after to-day you will have no 
farther need to trouble yourself in coming 
here. I am ever so much better, and then 
an aunt of mine is coming soon to stay a 
week or two and nurse me back to health.” 
This was said in a voice meant to be very firm, 
but which was nevertheless exceedingly fal- 
tering. Receiving no answer, with another 
spasmodic effort she added: ‘So if you will 
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bring in your bill this afternoon, I shall be 
greatly obliged.’’ , 

‘*7—I—that is, I have made no—I thought 
—yes—yes—certainly, I shall be most happy 
todoso. Good-afternoon,’’ stammered Doctor 
Wilson, as he left the house, choking with— 
‘conflicting emotions’? some would have it, 
I should say shame and confusion, such as 
the veriest school-boy might have felt when 
conscious that he was red and awkward, and 
stuttering: ‘*Good-afternoon,’’ indeed! with 
his shadow lying fully five feet to the west- 
ward, Love metamorphoses every body, and 
our usur lly self-possessed Doctor Wilson was 
no exception. 

**I believe I came very near telling her 
that I had thought her a charity patient. A 
pretty mess that would have been truly. 
She ought to be one, [ am convinced of that ; 
but it would never do to mention it. I sup- 
pose it’s the old story of ‘ pride and poverty.’ 
Only one more visit! Well, that’s best, for if 
this thing had gone on much longer, I should 
have got too deeply entangled to have escaped 
heart whole; thongh, as to that, I had rather 
have Milly Armstrong to-day, with all her 
poverty, than any of these shallow misses in 
whose every action is manifest the determina- 
tion to catch the doctor. But I mustn’t think 
of marrying anybody, at present. O, Uncle 
Moses, if you only knew how much more good 
a little of your hoarded gold would do me 
now than a few years hence, when I shall 
have gained for myself a comfortable compe- 
tency, but’’— 

Yes, ‘‘but,’’ Doctor Wilson, and with all 
your ‘‘buts,’’ before that ‘‘ one visit’’ was 
ended Milly Armstrong was your plighted 
wife; and you were proud and happy, not- 
withstanding your poverty and hers. Your 
hopes had never been so bright as on this 
particular hour; your prospects of a large and 
constantly increasing practice never so cer- 
tain before; and there was no sham in the 
earnestness with which you entreated Milly 
to name an early day. 

Matter-of-fact in love-making, as in every- 
thing else, he had settled things in his own 
peremptory, off-hand fashion. Milly, he per- 
sisted, had already injured her health by 
confinement in the school-room, entering, as 
she did, into the vocation body and soul, 
and would hear no word of her return to it. 
Then he urged, with some show of truth, 
that they could find room for one more in 








their humble home; and that what he was 
now paying for board, etc., would furnish the 
table for three abundantly. Finally, that a 
month would afford ample time for every 
preparation, and, under the circumstances, 
would be much mere sensible than a longer 
betrothal. 

Milly would have demurred at this seeming 
needless haste, but the doctor had promised 
that she and Rosa should not be separated till 
such time as the latter should finda home of her 
own in some kindly heart ; and remembering 
that they would thus escape the unavoidable 
gossip which always attends these prolonged 
courtships, gave a blushing consent. Whe- 
ther as a reward of this unhoped-for magna- 
nimity on her part, or to give expression to 
& gratitude to which mere werds might prove 
inadequate, the lover’s lips again sought 
Milly’s. 

Rosa, who had pouted her fill in the last 
hour, and not doubting but the doctor had 
left long since, parted the jasmine vine over 
the open window in time to be an observer of 
the lengthened kiss; and finding a retreat 
without discovery impossible, said, saucily : 
‘¢That ’s a queer prescription.”’ 

“Tt has the advantage over some,’’ re- 
torted the doctor, gayly; ‘‘it costs nothing, 
and is not bad to take;’’ and he glanced at 
Milly’s half-hidden, crimson face for a proof. 
‘*But come in here, sister mine, and ratify 
the covenant into which I have entered, of 
being brotherly guardian over the fate and 
fortunes of one Rosa Armstrong, until such 
time as, with her approval, I may transfer 
the trust to worthier hands.’ 

‘*Thank you, I shall be my own guardian, 
sir, and will not trouble you with the care of 
so perverse and wilful a being,’’ was the an- 
swer, half playful, half serious. 

‘‘Oh, I forgot; you are off to the hospital, 
doubtless ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps, and you ought to be, or to an 
asylum for the insane. Really, you should 
be prosecuted for malpractice in getting a pa- 
tient into such a state of excitement. See!’’ 

Sure enough! Miliy, weakened by sick- 
ness and the late scene through which she 
had passed, on hearing her sister’s changed 
voice and half bitter words, remembered ail 
at once that what was her great happiness 
was another’s great pain, and the tears were 
trickling silently through her thin fingers. 

Now, the doctor was skilled in pharmaco- 
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peia—had passed the board of examination 
without even a puzzled look og his counte- 
nance, but for a woman in tears he knew no 
remedy. So he only laid his hand tenderly 
on Milly’s soft, dark hair, saying, in a sub- 
dued tone, ‘‘ Forgive me, darling; I have in- 
deed been wrong. I will be more mindful in 
future. Rosa, you can soothe her; try. Good+ 
night. I will call again to-morrow.”’ 


(Conclusion next month.) 





LOSS OF RELATIONS AND FRIENDS. 


Soutuey, in simple and beautiful language, 
writes: “This is the first heavy loss which 
you have ever experienced; hereafter, the 
bitterness of the cup will have passed away, 
and you will then perceive its wholesomeness. 
This world is all to us till we suffer some such 
loss; and every such loss is a transfer of so 
much of our hearts and hopes to the next; 
and they who live long enough to see most of 
their friends go before them, feel that they 
have more to recover by death than to lose 
by it. This is not the mere speculation of a 
mind at ease. Almost all who were about 
me in my childhood have been removed. I 
have brothers, sisters, friends, father, mother, 
and child, in another state of existence; and 
assuredly I regard death with very different 
feelings from that I should have done if none 
of my affections were fixed beyond the grave. 
To dwejl upon the circumstances which, in 
this case, lessen the evil of separation, would 
be idle; at present you acknowledge, and in 
time you will feel them.”’’ 


Arrecrion STRENGTHENS THE HEART.—Genius 
is given to man, not only to enlighten others, 
but to comfort as well as to elevate himself. 
Thus, in all the sorrows of actual existence, 
the man is doubly inclined to turn to his 
genius for distraction. Harassed in this world 
of action, he knocks at the gate of the world 
of idea or fancy, which he is privileged to en- 
ter; he escapes from the clay to the spirit. 
And rarely, till some great grief comes, does 
the man in whom the celestial fire is lodged 
know all the gift which he possessed. 


Tae Trave GertLeman.—He is courteous and 
affable to his neighbors. As the sword of the 
best-tempered metal is most flexible, so the 
truly generous are most pliant and courteous 
in their behavior to their inferiors. 





THE THREE PATHS. 
BY ALOYSIA FRANCIS. 


“In the spring of my youth, and the summer of the 
year, I stood at the entrance of three untrodden ways.” 


On, happiest time of all! 
Sweet summer of the year, 

Spring of my eager youth, 
Ye are no longer here! 


Three green and pleasant paths! 
Three fresh, untrodden ways! 
Paths that must lead to happiness, 
To wealth, to wreaths of bays! 


How fair the unknown land 
Spread out before me then! 

How green was every distant hill, 
How cool each shaded glen! 


Beside the baked white road 
Birds sang the livelong day ; 
Bright flowers sprang up, 
Fresh fountains flowed, 
To cheer me on my way. 


And unknown voices came 
And sounded in my ear, 

With tones that were so sweet, so strange, 
I could net choose but hear! 


And eyes that touched my heart, 
As with a coal of fire, 

Gazed on me in that wondrous land, 
With love that could not tire! 


"Twas heavenly peace and joy— 
Calm nights and happy days! 

And yet I knew not which to choose 
Of all the “‘ untrodden ways!”’ 


Over those broken dreams 
I ponder, with a smile— 

And yet—’tis fully—yet, I think 
My eyes are dim the while! 


For the first time, it seems, 
In lovking o’er the past, 

As if those best, those earliest dreams 
Were surely meant to Jast! 


As if these later years, 
So fall of grief and pain, 

So stained with sin, so dimmed with tears, 
Could ne’er come back again! 


And what I miss to-day— 
The gay glad heart of yore, 
The eager faith, the trusting love, 
Had found me out once more! 


How sweet to find it true! 
How sweet to lay aside 

This doubting heart, this aching head, 
Por head and heart untried— 


Begin the world anew, 
And, even without the “ bays”, 
Find out that life had yet, in store, 
“Three fresh untrodden ways!" 





THE POWER OF LOVE. 


BY D. W. BELISLE. 


Ir is often asserted that love is only the 
offspring of passion, a sentiment prompted 
by feelings of intense desire, having its foun- 
dation in the baser characteristics of human 
nature. He or she who has no higher cgn- 
ception of this divine principle can reals, 
elevated by it to that condition in life which 
it was designed by an all-wise Providence 
to establish. Cynics may sneer at it as they 
will—they may regard it in whatever light 
they please; yet, there is a sublimity about 
it—a grandeur and beauty which convert a 
desert of brambles into a parterre of fragrant 
flowers, and transform a heart of selfishness 
into one of feeling and tenderness. Instances 
are numerous in which Love’s mollifying 
powers have saved the objects of its regards 
from ruin, infamy, and destruction. It has 


been displayed in all the walks ard trials of 
life. Its soft breath has swept over the brow 
of the broken-hearted—its gentle voice has 
whispered words of endearment into the ear 


of the’ life-wearied ; and, as if by a touch of 
some mysterious agency, the heart becomes 
healed, and the world receives new charms 
and attractions. 

What is it that prompts the youth when he 
goes out from the paternal roof, buoyant with 
hope, ambition, and energy, to battle with the 
world? What is it that.gives a glow to all 
his bright anticipations, his visions, * his 
dreams? What is it that nerves his arm in 
the busy conflict of his daily routine of busi- 
ness and toil? What is it that gives light to 
hia eye, elasticity to his step, and a boldness 
to his heart? There is something twining 
itself around his being—a something that 
sends the current of ambition mantling to his 
brow—a something that even he, in his inex- 
perience, cannot fully comprehend. Yet to 
him it is something very pleasant to dwell 
upon—it gives him delightful reflections, and 
assuages the rough encounters he meets with 
through the day. Deny the proposition as 
we may, the principle that actuates this 
youth is—Zove. Through all his visions he 
sees a pair ofsoft, tender, and confiding eyes, 
such as he never saw before; a sweet face, 
one that in his estimation no other face can 
rival; a sylph-like form, one more angelic 
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in loveliness than he ever before had seen; 
he hears, too, a deeper and more musical 
Voice than ever had sounded in his ears ; 
and, the possessor of all these rare attractions 
he looks upon as his own, a being with whom . 
his future destiny is to be joined. 

To the pure in heart this principle of love 
is the beacon star of existence. Ob, how 
often it shines into the soul of one who is just 
ready to sink into despair! How often it 
penetrates prison dungeons and sheds the 
blessed light of Hope into the heart of the 
condemned! The warrior on the bloody field 
of battle wields the sword with renewed vigor 
and potency when he feels that a loved one 
prays for him at home; the mariner on the 
boisterous sea buffets the storms and billows 
with greater zeal when he realizes that his 
manly efforts are appreciated and he himself 
is respected by a dear one on shore. Every 
trial and burden of life is borne with plea- 
sure when Love rules the hour and harshness 
is not. Say not then that there is no such 
thing as love. Cold and unprincipled is that 
heart where it is not found, and Jost to all sense 
of honor, purity, and dignity is that individual 
who scoffs at and condemns it. Love there- 
fore is the guiding principle of our natures— 
the deity that rules us—that shapes our 
course for good when we obey its divine man- 
dates, but makes us miserable when our 
hearts are shut against its influences. 

When love is master of the situation, and 
our actions are controlled by its gentle teach- 
ings, all our ways are pleasant, full of hope, 
ambition, and energy. It reveals itself in all 
things signally calculated to advance our 
happiness, and they who mock at it only betray 
their own grovelling passions. Its principles 
are always the same—its power is felt in the 
lover, the husband, and the mother, prompt- 
ing to deeds of humanity, heroism, and daring. 
It assumes various forms, but always has one 
settled purpose, one object to accomplish ; 
and that purpose is, to better our condition, 
and save us from injury, whatever dangers 
may threaten. . 

These facts are only elucidations of Love in 
a general sense, as it applies in the ordinary 
routine of every-day life. But, in a maternal 
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or fraternal bearing, it is still more strongly 
developed, because it has increased powers 
to elicit its exhibition. No more striking il- 
lustration of this can be given than by 
relating in connection herewith an incident 
that occurred many years since in Switzerland; 
because, it shows to what extremity of dan- 
ger a true mother will go to save her offspring 
from danger. 

It was the morning of a festival, and as the 
rays of the rising sun streamed over the Alps 
which hid her cottage, the young and beauti- 
ful widow Antoine arose from her simple 
couch and hastily prepared to join in the 
scenes and sports of the happy villagers. 
Although the abode of a widow, her home 
was a little gem, deep buried in its wealth 
of roses and honeysuckles, with festoons 
of vine leaves just shading the one low win- 
dow. Within as without all spoke of the 
peace of a tranquil spirit, and an air of neat- 
ness, even elegance, adorned its humble pov- 
erty. Antoine had been a widow two years, 
regardless of the many glances which followed 
her graceful figure, as she bore the products 
of her little garden to market. Her sole and 
only comfort was her child, a beautiful boy, 


and in his gladness she forgot the griefs of 
her widowhood. 

On the day mentioned above, at an early 
hour, a happy throng of villagers had assem- 


bled near the church on the green. Old age 
mingled with childhood’s sports, and the vil- 
lage girls with their rustic suitors wandered 
in merry groups down the glade which sepa- 
rated the field from the village. Above them 
at a little distance the peaks of the Alps rose 
up in majestic grandeur, towering like huge 
giants against the sky, and freezing in the 
cold light, far above the line of verdure. The 
widow had placed her child in the midst of 
a group of children, and was listening to the 
kind greetings of the good pastor, as he passed 
among his flock, when a loud scream aroused 
the attention of all. Swooping on her broad 
pinions, a mountain eagle had descended un- 
perceived into the group of children, and to 
the horror of the bystanders, rose with a child 
struggling in its talons. In the terror and 
confusion it was some time before it was 
known who the little sufferer was, and a deep 
groan burst from the lips of the honest moun- 
taineers when it was ascertain that it was the 
child of the youthful widow. 

‘*My child! my child!’ she exclaimed, 





wringing her hands in agony, as with stream- 
ing eyes she watched the flight of the powerful 
bird, while the pastor vainly tried to comfort 
her. Several mountaineers instantly sprang 
to the cliffs, and all eyes followed them, as 
slower and slower they ascended. At length, 
as the eagle disappeared beyond the abrupt 
precipice, they were seen to pause, and all 
but two gave up the vain pursuit. At last, 
as rocks towered above rocks, these gave up 
the desperate attempt, and a groan from the 
beholders told that all hope was over. With 
her face blanched by despair, her hair dis- 
hevelled, and her gaze riveted upon the pre- 
cipice, Antoine had stood motionless until 
now; but, when she saw the pursuers falter, 
with a cry of agony she sprang up the almost 
perpendicular ascent with the rapidity of a 
chamois. Upward, still upward, she held 
her perilous way, until she gained the point 
which seemed to defy further progress, when, 
to the admiration and terror of the beholders, 
still on and upward she pursued her way. 
While there was a semblance of a path, her 
bare and slender feet maintained their hold, 
and when, at length, the cliffs rose high and 
bold before her, the mountain lichens, unseen 
from below, supplied her with a ladder capa- 
ble of bearing her weight. 

Once, and once only, she paused to glance 
below. When midway of the highest summit, 
what a startling and beautiful sight greeted 
her eyes. Far down the winding valley was 
a dense mass of human beings—not one was 
standing, not a head was covered—but sire, 
and youth, and child were kneeling in fervent 
supplication ; ‘while from the distant villages 
the tolling bells faintly met her ear, calling 
on the inhabitants to rally around the moun- 
tain. At length she saw the point where, on 
an overhanging cliff seemed to tremble the 
eagle’s eyrie, and, to her speechless joy, she 
beheld her child smiling in its attempts to 
play with the young eaglets. On rapid wing 
the mother eagle wheeled above, now swocp- 
ing near the nest, again soaring and circling 
in mid-heaven. ‘‘My child! give me my 
child!’’ shrieked the mother, as, with her 
hand upon the nest, she gazed defiance at the 
noble bird. To clasp it to her bosom, binding 
it to her with her shawl, was tle work of a 
moment, and in another she prepared to re- 
trace her dangerous way. 

Fearfal as had been her ascent, a more 
perilous journey lay before her. But, com- 
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mending herself to the protection of Heaven, 
she addressed herself tothe task. The lichens 
which had supported her as she climbed the 
cliffs could do but little for her now; and it 
was with feelings of gratitude that she beheld 
far down the sides of the mountain, the vil- 
lagers slowly ascending to meet her. With 
emotions of intense terror, the mother, with 
her precious load, had proceeded half way 
down the precipice, when all vestige of the 
path seemed entirely lost. With a dizzy 
brain and a sinking heart she paused, clasp- 
ing her child to her bosom with a shudder at 
the fate that threatened thm. At that mo- 
ment her ear caught the faint bleat of a goat 
which was guiding two young kids down the 
sides of the mountain. Thanking Heaven for 
this indication of safety, she followed its light 
footsteps until at length she heard the distant 
shouts and acclamations of joy which arose 
from her friends in the valley below. A few 
moments more and she sank exhausted into 
the strong arms waiting to aid her, while 
loud thanksgivings arose with murmurs of 
applause, as her insensible form was laid in 
their midst. 

Here was a grand, anoble exhibition of a true 
mother’s love. To save her child, the object 
of her love, was the one instinct of her hervic 
soul; and, where effort failed in others, she, 
impelled with love, nerved every muscular 
power for the task, and succeeded. Her life 
and safety were nothing—her child was in 
danger. No impediment was too great for 
her physical energies to surmount. The Alps 
of Switzerland might lift their craggy turrets 
to the sky, their summits may be crowned 
with eternal snows, and their sides present a 
solid wall of almost perpendicular cliffs; yet, 
a mother will scale them to rescue her child. 
Nor is this holy principle, when viewed in its 
true and honorable character, any the less 
restricted in other walks of life. Properly 
appreciated, it is the principal element in 
civilizing and Christianizing mankind, for the 
Divine writings inform us that “‘ God is Love.’’ 


+ 


GOLDEN MAXIMS FOR FAMILIES. 
The parental character must be highly respected. 
There will be no domestic blessing without 

this. There will be no true dignity in the 
family without this. There will be no real 
prosperity at home without this. Parents 
must occupy their appropriate place; they 








are the heads of families, and they must be 
regarded as such. There must be no neglect ; 
no disrespect must be shown them. There 
must be no contempt of their authority, no 
indisposition to render obedience. Children 
must value and honor their parents, else, in- 
stead of having a blessing throughout life, 
they will be sure to have a curse. 

Domestic order must be maintained. 

Where there is disorder there is no tran- 
quillity, no excelleace, no happiness. Order 
in families is essential to their peace, elevation, 
and progress. In our households, everything 
should be done at the best time, as well as in 
the best manner. There should be rules to 
direct and govern, from which there should 
be no deviation, unless necessity compel. 
Disorderly habits, a constant -want of ar- 
rangement, will entail nothing but loss and 
misery; and as the children grow up, these 
habits will be rendered fixed and permanent, 
so that they will become men and women, 
fathers and mothers, without any love of rule 
or order. 

The love of home must be fostered. 

There is no affection, when it is cherished 
from an early period, and from principle, 
which is stronger; and sure we are that there 
is no feeling which is more valuable and im- 
portant. It is connected with a thousand 
endearments; it preserves from a thousand 
temptations ; it is identified with the cultiva- 
tion of the noblest principles, and purest emo- 
tions; and it is inseparable from peace and 
happiness. In such &@ world as ours, home 
should be the refuge from every danger ; the 
spot where freedom is found from every care; 
the haven where tranquil waters are met with 
after the fiercest storm. 

Sympathy under domestic trials must be ex- 
pressed. 

There must be no cold, no unfeeling heart 
displayed. Family difficulties will occur; 
family changes will be experienced ; family 
sorrows will be endured; family bereave- 
meuts will be undergone; and, in these situa- 
tions, there must be sympathetic and tender 
emotion cherished. The parents must feel 
for the children, and the children for the 
parents; brothers must be kind and compas- 
sionate towards their sisters in affliction ; and 
sisters must endeavor to alleviate the sorrows 
and burdens of their brothers. Thus wil! 
support be administered under the heaviest 
pressure. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 
DRESSES, ETC. BTC. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 1.—Evening peplum. An admirable 
style for an evening dress. It is of white 
silk, bound and trimmed with blue velvet and 
gold. At the back the peplum falls a quarter 
of a yard longer than in front. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3.—Street sack of black silk, trimmed 
with jet beads and fringe. Chains of jet are 
looped gracefully from the shoulders to the 
centre of the back. The back of the sack is 
out slightly to the figure, the front is quite 
loose. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with fancy basque, which 
may be removed with the belt at pleasure. 
This is a very good style for a travelling suit. 
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Fig. 2.—Street paletét for a young lady. 
This may be of black silk, ornamented with 
jet beads, and gimp braid, or else it may be 
of the same material asthe skirt. It isa very 
good style for a travelling wrap. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5.—Street peplum for a miss. It may 
be of black silk, or of white scarlet or blue 
cloth. 

Fig. 6.—Evening peplum, formed of rich 
white lace, draped over an evening dress low 
in the corsage. 

Fig. 7.—Support for a child when com- 
mencing to walk. This little brace should be 
made of pigué lined with thick muslin. In 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 





front it is cut out in the shape of a heart, and 
round the armholes it is well padded. The 
straps to support the child are buttoned on 
each shoulder. This method of supporting a 
child wheu just beginning to walk is in very 
general use in France. It will be found very 


Fig. 7. 








convenient both for child and nurse, and is 
highly approved of by high authorities. 
Fig. 8.—Spring costume for a boy of six 


years. 





Pants of light gray cloth, made per- 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 9. 


fectly plain. Blouse of gray poplin, trimmed 
with straps of velvet and fancy steel orna- 
ments. 

Fig. 9.—Fancy neck-tie. This tie is of a 
rich violet moire, cut to fit the neck. The 
ends are oar-shaped, and trimmed with gui- 
pure lace, black velvet, and jet beads. The 
rosette is formed of narrow velvet and lace. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Floral ear-rings, made of 
artificials twisted on a plain gold hook. 











Fig. 11, 





RAISED EMBROIDERY. 


Tuts style of embroidery is in great favor 
with ladies because it is easy to work and pro- 
duces a very pretty effect. For the grounding, 
velvet, cloth, rep, or unbleached canvas may 
be used ; in any case the color should be gray 
or light brown. For each flower cut a strip 
of silk three-quarters of an inch wide and 
three inches long; double the strip, and di- 
vide it into four petals, gathering and tying 
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Fig. 1. 












cross, and place two small strips of black 
velvet in the middle of the flower; then place 
the flower on the foundation and sew it on, 
making the stitches on the wrong side of the 
work and taking care not to let them show on 
the right side. Then place a gold bead in the 
centre of each flower, two gold and two white 
beads on each petal. The stars between the 
flowers have a gold centre. and white rays. 
The diamond pattern on the grounding is 
each petal at the bottom, as seen in illustra- formed by strips of narrow black velvet rib- 
tion, Fig. 2, Arrange the four petals intoa | bon, placed diagonally between the flowers, 
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and fastened on by cross stitches in yellow 
silk. 

This pattern is extremely pretty for cush- 
ions, mats, and other articles of fancy work. 





FOOTSTOOL WITH A HOT BOTTLE. 
Cotp feet being one of the greatest discom- 





and corners are cut out in rep of a lighter 
shade, and fastened upon the centre with 
dark-colored silk; the pattern over them is 
worked in point russe with silk of a lighter 
shade. The outlines of the scroll pattern are 
worked in two middle shades of brown, and 
the ornaments forming small loops with the 
darkest shade. The tin case containing hot 


Fig. 1. 





forts to be endured. we think this footstool 
will be very welcome to our readers. It con- 
sists of a wooden box 11 inches long, 9 inches 
wide, and 23 inches high with the cover. 
This cover is fastened on with hinges, and 
shuts in front by the means of a small hook 
and ring. The topis covered with brown rep, 


‘and astrip of the same material is arranged 


in folds round the sides, and fastened by loops 
of gimp cord; this cord is also put on round 
all the edges. The top is stuffed with wool or 
horsehair before the rep is put on. The 
cover may be either plain or embroidered, as 
in our pattern. The medallions in the centre 





water is placed inside the box as seen in 
Fig. 2. 


. 





PEN-WIPER IN THE SHAPE OF A 
JOCKEY’S CAP. 


Tuts is a pretty little article for a fancy 
bazaar or Christmas tree. We give it in full 
size, so that it will be easy to copy it from 
our illustration. 

The cap is formed of three pieces of red and 
three of black velvet, neatly sewn together, 
and lined with black silk. A small circle of 
card-board, covered with red velvet, is laid 
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fiat upon the top and sewn on inside, so as 
not to let the stitches be seen. The visor is 
also made of card-board, covered with red 
velvet. A piece of wire is run round the bot- 





tom of the cap to give it firmness. The stars 
upon each division of the cap, and the border 
round the bottom, are worked in small round 
crystal beads. Two or three circles of black 
cloth, pinked out round the edge, are sewn 
inside the cap, to wipe the pens. 





TWO NEW STITCHES IN BERLIN WORK. 


Tuese stitches form pretty patterns for 
slippers, bags, footstools, cushions, etc. 

Fig. 1. This pattern is worked over com- 
mon canvas—not Penelope—with black wool 
and crimson silk. The illustration shows 

Fig. 1. 
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part of it completed and part unfinished. 
The large crosses are worked slantways, each 
stitch over three threads of the canvas; the 





spaces between are filled up with double 
crosses in red silk. A round white bead is 
placed in the centre of each black cross. 

Fig. 2 consists of a plait pattern and 
squares in cross stitch. The plait is formed 
Fig. 2. 
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of slanting stitches over six threads placed 
alternately two over and two under. The 
holes in which each of the next two stitches 
are to be begun are marked by a cross and 
adot. This plait is worked in crimson wool. 
The squares in cross stitch are worked in 
black wool, with a border in yellow silk. A 
cross is worked in point russe, with the same 
silk, over each square alternate rows. 





TRAVELLING DRESSING-CASE. 
(See Figs. 1 and 2, page 223.) 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. DESIGN FOR CANVAS WORK. 
TO BE EXECUTED IN ZEPHYRS OR FLOSS SILK. 











(3 Explanation of Signs.—O black : © deep shade of scarlet; ® light 
CG C ) shade of scarlet; & orange; & dark gray; @ light gray; © yel- 


low; @ white; CO dark brown; © light brown; @ bright blue 
es’ ground. 


PATTERN YOR A POCKET-BOOK, CARD, OR 
CIGAR-CASE. 











To be worked with silk on an infant’s skirt Tas design should be worked with fancy silks 
or blanket. and gold thread on fine kid, morocco, or velvet. 
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A CHAPTER ON EGGS. 


Norurxa is more palatable as a breakfast or luncheon 
dish than a weil-made omelet or a couple of well-fried 
eggs; and a sweet omelet or a souffié is no bad conclu- 
sion to a well-ordained dinner when an ice-pudding is 
not to be had. The generality of cooks can only boil or 
poach eggs, and what they call an omelet is only a cross 
between a pancake and a piece of washleather. Now, no 
great amount of talent is required to cook eggs in a va- 
riety of charming ways, and the process is so simple in 
most instances that we hope some of our fair readers will 
successfully instruct their cooks from the directions which 
we are about to set forth. 

To fry eggs, melt a piece of butterin a small frying- 
pan, and throw in the eggs, taking care not to break the 
yelks; sprinkle with salt, and serve on a very hot dish 
the moment the whites are set. The butter should not be 
allowed to get too hot, but as soon as it is melted the eggs 
should be thrown in, and not more than two shonid be 
fried at a time. 

Another way of frying eggs is this. Put a couple of 
slices of cheese with a small piece of butter in a frying- 
pan; break two eggs over them, add very little salt, 
some pepper, and.let the whole remain on a, gentle fire 
until the whites are set; then serve, 

All the above can be cooked just as well on a metal 
dish, and served on it, or they may be cooked in the oven. 

As a preparation to omelet making, the following 
rmaight be tried: Put into a basin a couple of eggs, some 
yomato sauce, pepper, salt, and a little minced parsley ; 
beat up well, and pour into a frying-pan in which you 
have previously melted a good piece of butter; keep 
stirring or rather “‘raking” the mixture with a slice or 
®& spoon, and serve as soon as it is set. This will be 
found a very pleasant breakfast dish, and every form of 
omelet (not sweet) may be cooked in this way. The great 
point is not to cook the mixture too much. It should 
just be set, and that's all. 

The great talent in making omelets consists in the cook- 
ing of them rather than in the mixing. Practice alone 
can teach both, but the former especially. We will en- 
deavor, however, to give a few general principles to go 
by. The fire should be clear, and not too great. The 
eggs, well-beaten, should be thrown in the moment the 
butter is melted, for if it is too hot the outside will be 
burnt before the inside is even set. When the omelet is 
sufficiently set it should be skilfully doubled up so as to 
occupy only half the frying-pan, and the moment the un- 
derside is the least bit colored turn over quickly into a 
hot dish, with the colered side uppermost, and serve. 
The top of an omeiet should’ be a nice golden color, but 
never darker or brown. The inside should never be tho- 
roughly set at the time of serving ; it gets so in the transit 
from the kitehen to the table, and if quite set when dished 
up, as the phrase is, it is overdone by the time it is put on 
the table. : 

The mode of cooking omelets varies according to their 
composition. The above hints refer particalarly to the 
simplest form of let, which should be mixed up in 
this way :— 











Break two eggs or more in a basin, add pepper, salt, 
minced parsley, a few bread-crums, and a small piece of 
butter cut into little bits; beat the mixture well with a 
fork two or three minutes; the more it is beaten the bet- 





ter; then cook, and you have an omelette aux fines herbes 
—sweet herbs omelet. 

2. Add to the above a small quantity of bacon, or ham, 
finely minced, omitting or not the parsley, and you have 
omelette au lard (bacon omelet), or jambon (ham emelet), 
as the case may be. 

8. Eggs, grated parmesan, bread-crums, butter, with 
pepper and salt, produce an omelette au Jromage (cheese 
omelet), L 

4. Eggs, asmall quantity of tomato sance, bread-crums, 
butter, minced parsley, pepper und salt, make another 
variety. (Fresh tomatoes may be substituted for tomato 
sauce ; they should be cleaned, peeled, and cut into small 
pieces.) 

5. Eggs, a few onions cut up small, bread-crums, but- 
ter, minced parsley, pepper and salt, give a more savory 
variety. 

All the above can be varied, ad infinitum, by a skil- 
fal cook; as, for example, 7ou may have bacon or ham 
with tomatoes, or tomatoes with onions, or bacon or ham 
with these, etc. To givean omelet the flavor of onions 
or garlic, the frying-pan may be rubbed with either of 
them instead of their being put into the omelet itself, and 
the result will be quite as satisfactory, and more so, for 
those who do not approve of onions and the like being 
too prominent a feature in their food. 

6. Eggs, bread-crums, minved parsley, butter, pepper, 
and salt, with a few anchovies or sardines carefully 
cleaned, and cut into small pieces, beaten up in the usual 
way, make a very pleasant omelet. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 


New Porators.—There is a conventional feeling in 
favor of putting young potatoes into boiling water, but 
from old experience we find that if placed in cold water 
and done quickly they eat quite as well; of course, in 
cooking potatoes ov anything else, we sould do our best 
to be successful, for unless we take pains we can never 
expect to give satisfaction. Previously to boiliug, the 
potatoes should be divested of their skins by rubbing them 
with a rough towel, and the potatoes thrown into cold 
water as they are skinned. A little salt may be thrown 
into the saucepan with the potatoes or not, as fancied. 
Serve them ina well-warmed damask napkin arranged in 
a dish. 

New Porators, 4 tA Francatse.—Skin, wash, and 
wipe dry some early potatoes; melt some butter in a 
stewpan; when it is quite hot place the potatoes in it, 
simmer them slowly, turn them occasionally, and when 
done take them up and place them in another stewpan, 
with sufficient fresh butter to form a sauce, shake them 
over the fire merely till the butter is melted, arrange them 
in a dish, pour the butter over them and strew a little 
fine salt upon them, serve as hot as possible. In Italy 
olive oil is employed instead of butter, and is really pre- 
ferable. 

Sweer Porators A L’ALLEMANDE.—Boil or steam some 
potatoes very nively, peel them, and cut them in slices, 
cut some bread into similarly-sized pieces (without any 
crust), butter a tart dish, line it with the bread and pota- 
toes, alternating them regularly, Thicken some scalding 
hot milk with a sufficiency of potato flour, add sugar and 
bruised bay or laurel leaves to impart a flavor, put it into 
the dish and strew some sugar upon the top. Place it in 
an oven until slightly browned on the surface. 


Poratoes a LA Matrre p’Horet.—Boil and immediately 
slice some medium-sized potatoes, put them into a stew- 
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pan together with a good piece of fresh butter, some pars- 
ley chopped fine, and a little lemon-juice. Just toss them 
over the fire till the butter is quite melted, arrange them 
in a dish, and strew over them some pepper and bay salt, 
both roughly crashed. For an emergency cold potatoes 
may be warmed up in this manner, or, to save time, a 
ready-made cold mattre d’hdtel sauce may be added to 
the hot potatoes directly they are sliced. 


Friep Porarogs.—To fry potatoes properly everything 
depends upon the intelligence of the cook, aad it is really 
useless to give directions unless they are fully adhered 
to. In the fizst place, we should be particular that the 
frying-pan is well warmed before the butter, oil, or fri- 
ture is put into it this should then be made quite hot 
over a clear, brisk, but not flerce fire. The chopped pota- 
toes (first boiled or steamed, and grown cold) should be 
then seasoned, and put into the pan. Stir them about 
with a knife as they are doing, and when the steam 
arises freely, and they are becoming brown in places, 
turn them into a dish, and serve as quickly as possible, 
In some families potatoes are preferred when placed in 
the pan, and, instead of being stirred about, pressed down 
with a knife or spoon, and made smooth on the top ; then 
fried asa cake. A very moderately hot fire is needed for 
this way, otherwise the potatoes get scorched underneath, 
and even with careful cooking they are usually heavy, 
owing to the condensation of the steam which cannot es- 
cape. When bacon is fried with potatoes, it should be 
done first, and kept warm until the potatoes are dressed, 
then arranged in a circle round them—but in farm-house 
practice, the potatoes are thrown ia upon the fried bacon, 
and when the potatoes are done they are served with the 
bacon. A very savory dish is made by cutting up some 
bacon in pieces no larger than dice, then tossing them in 
a frying-pan and adding the ehopped potatoes, and keep- 
ing both well stirred together until nicely fried. Fe- 
mark: boiled or steamed potatoes chopped up while they 
are yet warm never fry so successfully as when cold. 


PoTATOES AND FisuH.—Carefully mash half a dozen very 


*mealy potatoes, boiled or steamed, without the addition 


of salt; add some butter or cream, and season them to 
your taste. Beat in a mortar about two tablespvonfuls of 
cold boiled salt-fish, add a little milk or cream, a small 
quantity of grated nutmeg and lemon-peel, and a whole 
raw egg; when quite smooth, mix it with the potatoes, 
place all together in a mould, buttered and sprinkled 
with rasped toast, squeeze over it some Jemon-juice, and 
bake it until it begins to brown—turn it out to serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Oyster Forcemgat.—Open carefully a dozen fine, 
plump oysters, take off the beards, strain their liquor, and 
riuse the oysters in it. Grate four ounces of cram of a 
stale loaf into fine light crums, mince the oysters, but not 
too small, anfl mix them with the bread; add one ounce 
and a half of good butter, broken into bits, the grated 
rind of half a lemon, a small spoonfal of pounded mave, 
some cayenne, a little salt, and a large teaspoonful of 
parsley; mix these ingredients well, and work them 
together, with the unbeaten yelk of one egg, and a little 
oyster liquor, the remainder of which can be added to the 
sauce which nsually accompanies this forcemeat, 


A VERY simpige Sove.—Skim off the fat from mutton or 
chicken stogk ; put into a soup-pot, with two or three car- 
rots, turnips, and onions, a cup of rice, the bones and bits 
of cold meat, pepper, salt, and a few tomatoes. Boil it 
four hours; then take out the bones, and send it to table. 
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Novrisnine Sour ror Invauips.—Boil two pounds of 
lean veal and quarter of a pound of pearl barley in a 
quart of water very slowly until it b the consist 
ency ofcream. Pass it through a fine sieve, and salt it to 
taste. Flavor it with celery seed, ifthe taste be liked, or 
use fresh celery, if in season. A very small quanity of 
the seed would suffice. It should simmer very slowly, as 
otherwise the barley does not properly amalgamate with 
the soup. It is called barley cream, and will not keep 
more than twenty-four hours. Beef may be used instead 
of veal. 

A Nice Wuire Sovp.—Break up « shin of veal; let it 
soak in cold water about two hours; then put it to boil in 
four quarts of water, with an onion, a little mace, pepper, 
and salt; let it boil about five hours, Strain it through 
a sieve, and set away to cool until the nextday. Then 
take off all the fat, wiping it with a cloth; put it to boil, 
When quite hot, if not well seasoned, add whatever may 
be required; mix two spoonfuls of ground rice with 
water; stir it in until it boils, then add a pint of good 
sweet milk, and give it one boil. 





Frutet or Beer.—Take a sirloin or second cut of the 
rib; take out the bones with a sharp knife; skewer it 
round in good shape; lay the bones into a large saucepan, 
with two onions, one carrot, a dozen cloves; then the 
meat, with beef stock or water enough just to cover it; let 
it cook slowly two hours; dish the meat ; skim off all the 
fat from the gravy; add some flour mixed with a little 
water, two spoonfuls of walnut ketchup; give it one boil: 
turn a litile gravy over the meat, and serve the rest in a 
gravy-tureen. 

Beer Krpneys Stsewsep.—Procure a couple of very fins 
beef kidneys; cut them in slices, and lay them in a stew- 
pan; put in two ounces of butter, and cut into very thin 
slices four large onions ; add them, and a sufficiency of pep- 
per and salt toseason well. Stew them about half an hour, 
add acupful of rich gravy to that extracted from the kid- 
neys. Stew five minutes; strain it, and thicken the gravy 
with flour and butter, and gi eita boil up. Serve with 
the gravy in the dish. 

BeEersTEAK SMOTHERED with Onions.—Cut up six onions 
very fine: put them into a saucepan, with two cups of 
hot water, and about two ounces of butter; pepper and 
salt; dredge in a little flour; let it stew until the onions 
are quite soft; then have the sterk broiled; put it inte 
the saucepan with the onions; let it simmer about ten 
minutes; send it to table very hot. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


A Nick Panycake.—Break six fresh eggs, separate the 
yelk from the white, which put in two different basins; 
add to the yelk two tablespoonfuls of white pounded 
sugar, half a one of flour, half the rind of either an 
orange or lemon, chopped very fine, or a drop ofany good 
essence; beat the whole together, and then with a whisk 
whip the white of the eggs as you would fora sponge cake, 
This requires some practice. When hard and white as 
snow, mix lightly with the yelk, then have ready a very 
clean frying-pan, which put on a slow fire, add an ounce 
of butter, when melted put in two tablespoonfuls of the 
batter, let it fry half a minute, then ‘toss it up on the 
other side, as a pancake, turn it on a dish; use all the 
batter thus, and, when dune, put them one on the other. 
Sugar over, bake ten minutes, and serve. 

An AppLe IsLanp.—Make some good apple sauce, which 
has been flavored with lemon and clove; beat it up very 
fine with loaf sugar enough to taste sweet; add two 
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glasses of sherry ; then beat the whites of four eggs sepa- 
rately till they are of a light froth; strain them into a 
large basin; beat them up again; now add two tabie- 
spoonfuls of cream or a ifie milk, and a quarter of an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little water, and added 
to the milk and egg froth; beat it well up; take off the 
froth with a spoon, and !ay it on an inverted sieve over a 
dish. When sufficient froth is made, beat the remainder 
up with the apples till the whcle is very light and frothy ; 
place the apples piled high in a glass dish; pour some 
cold custard around, not on it; then take off the froth, 
and pat on top of the apples. 

Mit«x Scorgs.—Boil two pints of milk; -wken boiling 
take off the fire and stir into the pan sufficient flour to 
make it into a thick paste ; add a little salt; rollout ona 
baking board very thin, cut into small rounds like bis- 
cuits and bake on a hot girdle for two or three minutes. 
They should be put at once into a warm napkin and sent 
to table very hot. 

Srewssury Caxes.—Beat the whites of three eggs, 
half x pound of sifted sugar, dissolve half a pound of 
butter. Mix these ingredients with sufficient flour to 
make a paste. Then roll out and cut with glass or tin. 


Musa Puppine.—Une quart of good sweet milk, equal 
quantity of white Indian meal; let this boil until thick, 
then beat up three eggs with a little cold milk and a tum- 
bler of flour, alittle salt; stir these into the mush. ~weeten 
to your taste; pour it into your pudding dish, and bake 
until weil done. Serve with wine dip. 

PaRgapiseE Puppixe.—Three eggs, three apples, a quar- 
ter of a pound of bread-crums, three ounces of sugar, 
three ounce of currants, salt and nutmeg, the rind of half 
a lemon and juice, half a wine-glass of wine or brandy. 
Pare, core, and mince the apples, and mix ; beat the eggs, 
moisten the mixture with these, and beat it well; stir in 
the brandy, and put the pudding in a buttered mould. 
Tie it down with a cloth, boil one hour and a half, and 
serve with sweet sauce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Wasn a Warre Lace Vem.—Put the veil into a 
strong lather of white soap and very clear water, and let 
it simmer slowly for a quarter of an hour. Take it out 
and squeeze it well, but be sure not to rub it. Rinse it in 
two cold waters, with a drop or two of liquid blue in the 
last. Have ready some very clear weak gum-Arabic’ 
water, or some thin starch, or rice-water. Pass the veil 
through it, and clear it by clapping. Then stretch it out 
even, and pin it to dry on # linen cloth, making the edge 
as straight as possible, opening out all the scallops, and 
fastening each with pins. When dry, lay a piece of thin 
muslin smoothly over it, and iron it on the wrong tide. 


Scovr a griddle with salt and rusked bread, and always 
wipe it clean round the edge before putting it away. 


FuLaxseep Je.ty ror a Coven.—A coffee-cup of flaxseed, 
two quarts of water, boil several hours until reduced to 
a jelly ; strain through a thin cloth, squeeze in the pulp 
and jnice of a large lemon; roll a quarter of a pownd of 
the best raisins, mix them in the jelly, simmer, withcut 
boiling; one hour; strain again, add halfa teacup of the 
best loafsugar. Take a tablespoonful every hour. 

To remove a glass stopper, dip in boiling water the 
neck of the bottle. 

Coup Cream.—This is a simple and cooling ointment, 
exceedingly serviceable for rough or chapped hands, or 
for keeping the skin soft, It is very easily made. Take 











half an ounce of white wax, and put it into a smal! basin, 


with two ounces of almond oil. Place the basin by the 
side of the fire till the wax ie dissolved in the oil. When 
quite melted, add two ounces of rose-water. This must 
be done very slowly, little by little; and as you pour it 
in, beat the mixture smartly with a fork to make the 
water incorporate. When all is incorporated, the cold 
cream is complete, and you may pour it into jars for fa- 
ture use. This cold cream is better than that which is 
usually sold in shops, end which is too frequently made 
of inferior ingredients. 

To exterminate beetles, place a few lumps of unslaked 
lime where they frequent. 

Tue mode of making tea in Russia is as follows: The 
tea is put into a teapot, boiling water poured over it, and 
after standing two minutes, it is poured out into glass 
tumblers placed on glass saucers, sweetened with sugar 
and flavored with a slice of lemon. No milk is used. 
Being left to stand longer than two minutes is supposed 
to impair its favor, by bringing out the coarser qualities 
of the leaves. Made this way, it has a clear and spark- 
ling appearance when poured out into the tumbler. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Raisin CAKE.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, or 
half butter aud half fresh lard, three eggs, one cup of 
molasses, one cup of milk, two and a half teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one of soda, one pound of raisins, five 
cups of flour, spice to taste. By putting in plenty of 
spice and fruit—raisins, currants, and citron—this makes 
8s very nice fruit cake, which will keep some time. 


Cream Sponce Cake.—Break two eggs into a cup, beat 
the eggs well, then fill the cup with thick sweet cream, 
containing one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one cup of sugar, one cup of flour. 


Sponae CAKE.—Stir together one cup of flour, one cupof 
sugar, two teaspoorfuls of cream of tartar; add threeegys 
beaten together; dissolve one teaspconful of soda in a 
little water ; stir in just before baking. 

These have all been used with great success. 

H. A. B. 

Ay excellent white sauce for a pair of fowls may be 
made of two ounces of butter, two small onions, one car- 
rot, half a small teacupful of four, one pint of new milk, 
salt and pepper to taste, Cut up the onions and carrot 
very small, and put them into a stewpan with the butter; 
simmer them till the butter is nearly dried up ; then stir 
in the flour, and add the milk; boil the whole gently until 
it thickens, strain it, season it with salt and Cayenne, and 
it will be ready to serve. 8. 


Mvsn Biscurr.—Make about a quart of Indian meal 
mush or stirabout; while hot, add a piece of butter about 
the size of an egg; thin it with milk, adding a little salt ; 
then add some flour, thin it with a teacup of yeast, then 
add as much more flour as will make it the consistence of 
dough ; knead it well, set it to rise, and bake with a hot 
fire. The meal makes the bread light, and thus removes 
the objection to the unhealthfalness of hot bread. 


Buys.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, ha!fa pound 
of sugar, half a pound of butter, half a pound of cur- 
rants, one ounce of candied peel, quarter of an ounce 
volatile salts, one nutmeg, two eggs. Cream the butter. 
Or, one pound of flour, one teaspoonfal of baking pow- 
der mixed well together; two ounces of lard; sugar, 
currants, or seed to give taste, one egg, a teacupfal of 
milk. Mak» into buns, and bake immediately. M. 

















Evitars’ Gable. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PHILADELPHIA WOMEN. 
PICTURES OF PATRIOTISM AND DUTY. 
“When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou.’’ 

So sings Walter Scott in praise of woman, and his lines 
have been quoted as household words wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue is spoken ; thus proving the truth of the poet. 
God has, in Divine goodness, implanted in every woman's 
heart a sensibility (more or less cultivated and tender) to 
distress, and a disposition to aid the afflicted. 

Daring the late civil war, Philadelphia was famed 
throughout our wide land for the liberality and kindness 
of her citizens to the suffering soldiers who came within 
her borders. ‘‘Taz Cooper Suop,”’ so graphically deli- 
neated by a popular historiav,* with its refreshment 
saloon and hospitals, performed services in the cause of 
suffering humanity that history will record in her bright- 
est pages. It has been ascertained that in the four years 
of the war over twelve hundred thousand men were 
entertained in the Cooper Shop refreshment saloons! 

It was woman's pitying energy which originated this 
remarkable benevolence of Philadelphians. Not women 
of the “upper ten’’—not those who buy India shawls 
and waste thousands on fashions and amusements. Ne! 
It was women whose time was given although of daily 
value to them,women whose bands worked as their kind 
hearts warmed for their country, and their souls thrilled 
with compassionate resolves when they saw the wants 
and sufferings of her defenders. 

Before the Government had time to provide for the hur- 
rying hosts that poured through Philadelphia from the 
Northern States, the wife of a mechanic, who lived in the 
neighborhood of Washiugton Avenue (the grand thorough- 
fare for the soldiers), saw those tired and hungry men, 
who could not find means of refreshment in that place, 
and she went forth into the street with her coffee-pot in 
her hand, and gave cups of hot coffee to the soldiers. This 
was found such a welcome refreshment, that the neigh- 
boring women imitated the example of this good lady. 
We call her a lady in the true definition of the term, for 
one of the distinguishing offices of ladyhood is to distri- 
bute “‘ bread,*’ that is, charities. 

And so this great charity grew by gifts of coffee and 
food in the open street, until Mr, William Cooper gave 
his cooper-shop as the place for rest and refreshment. 
Svon it was changed into comfortable apartmeuts, where 
good meals were served ; still those noble women were 
there, ministering angels of this great establishment, ever 
ready to work, welcome, and wait upon the weary, hun- 
gry, and sick soldiers who needed such aid. 

This was notall. A hospital was built, close at hand, 
by private funds of Philadelphia citizens: this, too, was 
under the care of the same ministering women; although 
other ladies of wealth and culture had joined in the glo- 
rious charities of the hospital and cooper-shop. These 
self-sacrificing women ministered gratuitonely, day and 
night, around the beds of the wounded, the dying, and the 
fever-stricken patients, who remained under their care 
until distributed into the Government hospitals: many 
who were too ill to be moved, died in this, their first 

* Benson J. Lossing: See his “ Pictorial History of the 


Civil War in the United States,’’ published by Geo, W. 
Childs, Philadelphia. 











place of reception, their last hours soothed, and their last 
wishes breathed to the pitying, weeping women as though 
these were their own mothers and sisters. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that all who came were welcomed alike to 
these charities—the Rebel and the Union soldier were 
tended with equal care. 

It would be difficult to imagine, and impossible to re- 
count, what those ministering women did during the four 
long weary years from 1861 to 1865. The watchings, the 
fatiguing labors, lifting patients, binding up wounds, 
making everything clean, comfortable, even cheerful, for 
those maimed, sick, suffering men. Day after day, night 
after night, these women were at their post, sewing, wash- 
ing, tending, watching, praying, teaching, and leading 
the hardened or the despairing soul to the light and the 
hope of the blessed Gospel of Salvation through Jesus 
Christ. 

The patience, the fortitude, the indefatigable Christian 
love thet were shown in the daily lives of these women 
of Philadelphia, form a picture of womanly excellence 
which should be quoted now and ever as a shining ex- 
ample for the daughters of America, to be ready for every 
duty and faithful in all good works. 

PICTURES OF PIETY AND LOVE. 

Go, quickly, and tell His disciples that He is risen from 
the dead.—St. Matthew, xxviii. 8. 

Tuvs said the angels who met the weeping woman at 
the empty tomb of our risen Lord: weeping because they 
found Him not; they were comforted by angels, who- 
then gave to these humble women the first Gospel mis- 
sion, even that of teaching men the foundation doctrine 
of our faith—that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead! 
All who study the Gospel must have felt that Jesus Christ 
was, in a Divine sense, the friend of women; that the pe- 
culiar features of His teachings and example were tender 
sympathy with woman's nature and her sorrows; and 
marked manifestations of confidence in her faith, zeal, 
and love. And women were faithful to Him; not in a 
single instance did Jesus Christ, while on earth, find an 
enemy or an opposer in the form of woman. 

The apostles, following the example of their Divine 
Master, employed women, and publicly honored them by 
name and by offices. For several ceaturies women had 
place, duties, and memorial in the Christian churches, 
but always under the direction of men. The zeal with 
which these women sustained the faith and labors of the 
apostles and first martyrs was one of the greatest human 
elements of the success of the Gospel against heatheniem. 

But the “enmity of Satan’’ prevailed over the spiritual 
in man’s nature; woman was deprived of her offices and 
open influence in the Christian church, and for more than 
a thousand years she has been literally a nonentity in 
its history—with one only exception, the “Sisters of 
Charity.”’ 

In the Protestant churches of America the name of 
woman had no place, as acknowledged helper in the 
cause of Christ, until the late Centenary of the Methodist 
Church has revealed the fact that Methodism was founded 
by three women! Does not the wonderful development 
and progress of Methodism show that the seeds of truthand 
goodness, planted by the Foundresses in the hearts of their 
sons, and cherished and vitalized in the souls of the men 
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who have guided and governed this great Denomination, 
were truly Christian and divine? and that these women 
were wise workers for Christ and for His Church ? 

Ideas, or rather feelings, of woman's power of doing 
good as a helper in the faith have stirred the minds of 
many of the best men in our land, and for some years 
past such hopes have been expressed—even acted upon in 
some small degree. But about the time of opening the 
* Cooper-SHop,’’ when women came forward as minis- 
tering angels to men, another remarkable event for wo- 
man occurred in Philadelphia; a systematic beginning 
was made to test her fitness for the duties she had done, 
and the estimation in which her services had been held 
in the early ages of the Christian church, The following 
life pictures show the result. 


FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


My Dear Mrs. Hate: You ask me for some account of 
my recent visit to Frankford. I will try to sketch for 
¥ou those scenes which made upon me the deepest impres- 
sions, but I feel that I shall do this very imperfectly. 

THE NINE O'CLOCK service. ® 

This service is held in the leeture-room. The morning I 
Was present was very stormy, and yet the attendance was 
good. It was not, however, such a congregation as one 
is accustomed to see in our city churches, being composed 
chiefly of persons dependent upon their physical toil for 
theirdaily bread. Dignified already by honest labor, nota 
few of them had attained also that infinitely higher dignity 
which is always conferred by an intelligent reception of 
the ennobling truths of Christianity. After the morning 
services by the Rector’s assistant, an address was made 
by a layman (Mr. Wm. Welsh), which, Iam sure, proved 
to all who heard it a most effective sermon. It was 
introduced by the words ‘“‘The day breaketh,”’ and was 
designed to aid in the preparation for a right observance of 
the approachirg Christmas festival. Prompted as it evi- 
dently was by the constraining love of Christ, few if any 
listened to it without deep emotion. Your untiring devo- 
tion to the cause of ‘‘Woman’s Mission” will make you 
welcome the fact that this early service, providing for 
several hundred worshippers, isa direct result of the good 
work begun six years since by Mrs. Welsh among the 
“ Mothers,” 


THE BIBLE CLASS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


This clas* was composed, I should think, of about thirty 
young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two, 
all having regular employment as apprentices, clerks, fac- 
tory hands, journeymen mechanies, etc. It seemed hardly 
possible that the young lady to whom I was introduced 
as their teacher, could so thoroughly control and influence 
for goodness so far as to make them habitual students of 
the Bible, so many who were doubtless originally, like 
the great majority of our youth, wayward, headstrong, 
and, alas, many of them also profane and impious! Her 
success is due simply to the qualifications bestowed by 
God's grace, and careful cuiture, upon every well-edu- 
eated, refined, and truly pious girl. AsI looked upon the 
animated countenances of these young men, and realized 
what hopes one might indulge in for their future, in my 
soul I felt a prayer that God would open the way for 
maay youny Christian women to engage in this blessed 
work. The gift is chiefly theirs to persuade young men 
te love virtue rather than vice, and if they will, they can 
bring many even of the neglected aad dissipated to listen 
to the words of Jesus. That ladies may engage in this 
good work withow the risk of personal insult, is suf- 
ficiently evident from the six years’ experience of the 
ladies at Frankford. The most vicious do homage to evi- 
dent purity of character, and a disinterested desire to 
promote their welfare. 


THE BIBLE CLASS FOR OLDER MEN. 


In the upper réom of the house, built expressly for the 
adult classes, I saw seated around a lady, with an open 
Bible before her, a large company of middle-aged and 
elderly men—men bearing evident marks of the wear 
and tear of life, its suffering, its anxieties, its toils, and, 
alas, some of them alse of its dissipation and vice—yet 
they were all being taught the Word of God, and unto not 
a ‘ew of them that Word had proved already the word of 
eternal life. The class numbered 130, most of whom are 
fathers of families, and several among them had seen 











their children of the third generation. AsI realized more 
and more vividly the magnitude and importance of the 
work thus resulting from the persevering effort of one 
Christian lady, I felt that many, could her example be 
brought closely beforethem, would follow it, with similar 
if not equal success. Truly Mrs. Welsh has wrought 
wonderfully for the cause of our dear Redeemer! 
o 


THE MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


This association, now aumbering 338 members, is the 
real source of all the other good works which I have 
brought before you. In 1860, Mrs. Welsh met these 
mothers at the home of one of them—and now they 
xather by hundreds in the lecture-roum of the church. 
The Thursday evening that I visited this meeting, its 
regular order had given way to some Christmas arrange- 
ments; nevertheless I conversed with several of the 
women, and was much pleased both by their testimony in 
favor of the great good being accomplished and their evi- 
dent interest in the general welfare. I seemed to be ina 
large family gathering, rather than at the meeting of an 
association. Some of even the older women walked two 
miles to be present. Mrs. Welsh evidently had a per- 
sonal knowledge of each woman’s circumstances, and all 
seemed to regard her as both a benefactress and valuable 
friend. 

That you may haveat one view the whole work, which 
thus mainly cwes its origin and continuance to the exer- 
tions of a few pious ladies, for God has now given Mrs. 
Welsh several valuable co-workers, I wil] give you the 
statistics of the Rector’s last report. In the Sunday 
schools, 44 teachers and 721 members; in the week-day 
school, 1 teacher, 60 scholars; in the night school, 2 
teachers, 14] scholars; in the sewing-school, 10 teachers 
and 204 scholars; in the Bible classes, 6 teachers and 
370 members; in mothers’ meeting, 12 visitors and 350 
members. The aggregate of these numbers is 1871. 

Kiernity alone can disclose the most important results 
of this faithful acknowledgment of “‘woman’s true mis- 
sion in the church of Christ’? at St. Mark’s, Frankford, 
Philadelphia; for time keeps no satisfactory record of the 
burthens lifted, the woes averted, and the souls saved. 
May Christian ladies everywhere seek for opportunit 
to do the same blessed works! F.E J. 


THE NEW INSTITUTION. 


Tue late Bishop Potter had for years been a warm 
advocate of woman's services in the cause of Christian 
instruction. In an address before the convention of the 
diocese of Pennsylvania, in 1862, he zealously and elo- 
quently set forth these views. We have only room for 
one sentence, but it contains ‘‘the sum of the matter.’’ 


“We have but to remember what a vast amount of 
talent and hearty zeal among women waits to be em- 
ployed ; we have but to contrast the homes of our poor 
in sickness, and too often, alas! in health; our prisons, 
our asylums, oar reformatories, our almshouses, our hos- 
pitals, as they are, with what they might be, if pervaded 
with a higher feminine and religious influence, and we 
shall perceive that nothing but organization and a wise 
directing spirit ie needed to achieve this mighty and 
beneficent revolution.” 


In these sentiments Bishop Stevens fully concurs; and 
the success of the missionary work in the parish of St. 
Marks has been so encouraging that an institution, in 
connection with the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia 
is established. Mr. Welsh, in his circular announcing 
the opening of this institution, which bears the honored 


name, 
ALONZO POTTER MEMORIAL HOUSE— 


thus describes its character and aims :— 


“Mrs. Jackson, of Milwaukee, the widow of the Rev. 
William Jackson, of Louisville, Ky., is to be Lady Prin- 
cipal of the Institution, subject to the direction and con- 
trol of the bishop; and under her charge will be placed 
as many suitably ¢aalified volunteers as can be procured, 
accommodated, aud supported without expense to the 
hospital. These wiil be trained in teaching, and in chari- 
table work, under the direction of the principal, and such 
helpers as she may cal! to her assistance. At the expira- 
tion ef six months they can leave the Institution, or re- 
enter, to prepare, according to their aptitude and taste, 
for some special service in the foreign or domestic fields, 
or for nursing in the hospital or elsewhere."’ 
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Thus, in the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
the new era has happily commenced when women are 
recognized as ministering servants for Christ and His Gos- 
pel. Any Christian lady who desires to aid in this work 
can make application to Mrs. Jackson, care of Mr. William 
Welsh, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
“If to live well means nothing but to eat” — 


Tavs said the moralizing poet, when he was justly 
condemning gluttony ; yet we are persuaded that “liv- 
ing well,’’ in the morai sense of the idea, is not altogether 
removed from eating. It certainly requires great patience 
to be amiable when suffering from indigestion caused by 
bad cooking. Health is the sweetener of all enjoyments, 
and health, moral as well as physical, depends, in a great 
degree, on the state of the stomach and other vital organs, 
all, more or less, affected by our diet. 

Professor Blot, a Parisian lecturer on the science of good 
living, has, during the past year, been giving what we 
will call illustrated lessons in this important household 
knowledge, to the ladies of our largest cities—and Phila- 
delphia has lately had the advantage of his instruction. 
We have, heretofore, held that cooking, as an art, should 
rank in the highest department of useful knowledge, con- 
nected, as it is, with the health and happiness of every 
person, and the improvement of social and civilized life. 
Professor Blot’s illustrations were managed with such 
good taste and perfect success, that cookery appeared not 
only useful, but elegant and refined; and its theory aud 
practical illustrations seemed deeply interesting to the 
large class of intelligent ladies attending. 

Sydney Smith remarks, among his wise as well as witty 
sayings: ‘‘That the cook is more important than the 
apothecary ;”’ and we heartily agree with him; but apo- 
thecaries are the best trained for their profession, we must 
confess. It is this ignorance of the cook concerning her 
own department that has degraded her art. There is no 
doubt that culi>ary affairs, managed by the system of 
Professor Blot, would not only contribute to the comfort 
of households, but would do this and also save money now 
wasted by unnecessary expenditures. He proceeds upon 
Nature's principle, that nothing should be lust; what is 
left as surplusage from one dish adds to the perfection of 
another; nothing is thrown away. 

That the ladies attending these lectures have gained 
valuable hints and suggestive lessons which they will use 
advantageously in their culinary department, there can 
be no doubt; but ignorant domestics may fail to compre- 
hend and carry out their orders. Cannot something be 
done for the general improvement of women and girls 
employed in American households ? 


SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR HOUSEHORD WORK. 


Sach a school is much needed in every American city. 
Why cannot Philadelphia lead in this great domestic 
philanthropy? Good cooks being wanted ail over our 
country, Cookery would be the most important depart- 
ment. A restaurant might be connected with this cook- 
ing school, where ladies, who come from the populous 
environs of this great city to pass a day, might always 
find refreshment. If this restaurant were wisely managed, 
it might farnish dinners for families. The advantages of 
a judicious system, such as Professor Blot teaches, would 
soon enable such an establishment to become popular 
and profitable, and thus aid in supporting other branches 
of instruction, such as that of chamber-maid, waitress, 
nurse, etc, A laundry would also be profitable, and an 








intelligence office necessary. In short, such a “Training 
School” is the great waut of Philadelphia. If the hun- 
dreds of ladies, who heard the lectures of Professor Blot, 
would interest themselves in this plan, it would be sure 
to succeed. : 

Besides the classes for household work and cookery, 
there might be a department of ‘‘ Domestic Econemy,”’ 
where young ladies, and others who wished to accom- 
plish themselves in this useful knowledge, might attend 
courses of lectures with practical illustrations. The insti- 
tution would thus commend itself to the favor of all 
classes, and prove a public blessing. Philadelphia would 
lead the world in the Christian civilization that instructs, 
refines, and exalts humanity. 

Our pictures of patriotism show woman as ministering 
angel to her country; the pictures of piety show her as 
messenger of angels to the church ; the third photograph 
shows that she should be the angel in the house. 


LOVE. 


The following lines were suggested by Dr. Newton's 
address to the children on the anniversary of his Sunday 
Schools, December 30, 1866. 


On love hath wondrous power to draw! 

Oh love hath wondrous power te change! 
It tames the fiercest by its law, 

It tracks the wildest ia its range. 


It lures the ruffian, flushed with rage, 
In spite of wrath to kiss his child; 
And profligates, in youth or age, 
Are sought by love and home beguiled, 


By it are changed the leopard’s spots, 
And changed the Ethiopian’s skin, 

It hides the blackness of the blots, 
And brightens o’er the stains of sin. 


So with her child’s acknowledyed good 
The mother fondly hides his ill; 

And thruugh her hasband's vicious mood, 
The true wife sees his virtues still— 


And back to love and peace he ’ll come, 
The erring boy, the guilty man— 

If wife or mother wait at home, 
As only wives and mothers car. 


For love hath wondrous power to draw— 
For love hath wondrous power to change— 
And none can quite disown its law, 
And none are quite beyond its range. 


Yet human love is but a gleam 

Of that bright sun which lights to heaven ; 
Or but a drop from that pure stream 

Which God hath to His children given. 


And lest the gleam should fade for aye, 
It must return to that bright sun ; 
And lest the drop should waste away, 

It must in that pure current run. 


Then may I in the Love Divine, 
The Love that gives the crucified, 
Bathe all these earthly loves of mine, 
And keep them thus all purified ! 


So shall I to my loving Lord, 
My heart and willing service give; 
And of love’s power new proof afford, 
If even I can holy live. 


For love hath wondrous power to draw, 
For love hath wondrous power to change, 
And Christ makes known its perfect law, 
And Christ makes sure its boundless range. 
F. Emerson Jupp. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A Lapy Bacnetor or Sciexce.—The Faculty of Paris 
has just conferred the degree of “‘ Bachelitre-des-Scienees”’ 
on a young lady Mlle. Brassetti. In France there are 
several feminine Bachelors of Letters, but Mile. Brassetti 
is only the second woman who has succeeded in passing 
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an examination in sciences befure the Faculty. The first 
obtained her diploma about two years ago. 


A Court or Justice in France has lately decided that it 
was “insulting language to call a woman a female.”” 


Lirtte Grris.—Luther, the great Reformer, says in one 
of his letters :— 


**We must take great care of our children, and espe- 
cially for the poor little maidens; we must not leave it 
to others to care forthem. I have no compassion on the 
boys. A lad can maintain himself wherever he is, if he 
will only work; and if he will not work, he is a scoun- 
drel. But the poor maiden-kind must have a staff to 
lean on.”” 


Feet vPon my Kyezg.* 


I near a shout of merriment, 
A laughing boy I see, 

Two little feet the carpet press, 
And bring the child to me; 

Two little arms are round my neck, 
Two feet upon my knee: 

How fall the kisses on my cheek! 
How sweet they are to me! 


That merry shout no more I hear ; 
No laughing child I see; 

No little arms are round my neck, 
No feet upon my knee! 

No kisses drop upoa my cheek ; 
Those lips are sealed to me. 

Dear Lord! how coald I give him up 
To any but to thee! 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Tue following receipts are selected from that popular 
work, “‘Mackenzie’s 10,000 Receipts,’’ noticed in the 
Lapy’s Book of last December. 


Dra. Batrour, of Edinburgh, has found the application 
of pressure in incipient cases of whitlow succeed in pre- 
venting the formation of matter, and speedily to cure the 
disease. He applies compression of the hand in a degree 
which the patient can easily bear, with the view of pre- 
venting extensive suppuration, and then a narrow fillet. 
This operation in severe cases is repeated three or four 
times in the course of the day, when the pain and swell- 
ing disappear, leaving a simple speck of pus at, the point 
of the thumb immediately under the skin. If vent be 
given to this by the slightest touch of the lancet, the 
wound will heal up immediately. 


Were Swetiine.—Dr. Kirkland recommendsa volatile 
plaster for this disease, made after the following man- 
ner: Melt together in an iron ladle, or earthen pipkin, 
two ounces of soap and half an ounce of litharge plas- 
ter. When nearly cold, stir in one drachm of sal ammo- 
niac, in fine powder; spread upon leather, and apply to 
the joint as above. Ifthe above method fail, and ulcera- 
tion take place, a surgeon should be applied to without 
delay. 


OmTMENT For CHAPS AND ERUPTIONS OF THE SkiIn.—Sim- 
mer beef-marrow over the fire, and afterward strain it 
through a piece of muslin into gallipots; when cold, rub 
the part affected. 


Rixeworm.—Mr. T. H. Graham, of Cheltenham, recom- 
mends the lime-water which has been used for purifying 
gas as a very efficacious remedy in the above troublesome 
disease. The head is to be well cleaned, morning and 
evening, with scap and water, and afterwards washed 
with the lime-water from the gas-works. This lime-water 
is a very heterogeneous compound, so that it isimpossible 
to say which of its ingredients is effectual. It contains 
lime, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, volatile oil, and 
=— several other compounds of a more complex 
nature. 


To Ovr CornRrgesPorDENTs.—These articles we accept: 
“My Photograph”—‘“ Giving and Loving’’—“ The Gar- 
dener’’—“ The Violet’’—“ The Friends of wy Youth”’— 
“ Rose-Ashes’’—and ‘‘ Writing for the Lady’s Book.” 





* See Literary Notices, page 286. 





These articles we have no roum for at present: ‘‘ The 
Wayward Daughters’’—‘ Song”—‘' A Thought’’—*“ The 
Evening Star’—“ Precocious Children’’—“‘ Extravagance 
of the Times’’—‘‘ Home A ffections”’—** The Celestial City’’ 
—‘The Awakening”—‘‘My Friend aud I’—“ Autumn 
Leaves’’—‘‘The Thoroughfare’’—and “ Practical Court- 
ship.’’ 

A few articles on hand will be noticed next month. 

“ Nellie’ is informed that her “‘ Lines’’ are returned. 
“A Mother’s Pride,"’ story not read, and no stamps sent 
for its return if not accepted. The address of the author 
not sent. ‘‘Mrs, V. K."’ We have noreom for what you 


Literary *otices. 


From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE BRIDE OF LLEWELLYN. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth, author of ** The Lost Heiress,”’ “ Allworth 
Abbey,” ete. This latest work from Mrs, Southworth’s 
pen possesses all the vigor, romance, and entrancing in- 
terest which characterize her previous efforts. A general 
favorite with the public, she will meet a hearty welcome 
wherever her book finds its way. 














From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 113,114. A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the 
Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversationes 
Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. Price 25 
cents a number. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Lippiy- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

AMERICAN LEAVES: Fumiliar Notes of Thought and 
Life. By Samuel Osgood, author of “The Hearthstone,’ 
etc. We have glanced with pleasure through this volume, 
which is composed of a number of well amd sensibly 
written essays on a variety of subjects, The two on 
‘* American Boys’’ and ‘‘ American Girls’’ are especially 
worthy of perusal. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. By George 
McDonald, M. A., author of “* David Elginbrod,”’ ete. As 
a novel in which the inculeation of religious and moral 
principles and sentiments, bearing upon the every-day 
occurrences of life, seem to be the main purpose of the 
writer, this charming story is, to our minds, a model 
production. A good-sized volume, of beautiful and strik- 
ing passages, pregnant with noble thoughts, and giving 
evidence of a truly religious soul warmed by Christian 
charity into a healthy sympathy with the weaknesses 
and misfortunes of humanity, might easily be culled 
froma its pages. Moreover, the story is one which even 
the mere novel-reader will find of deep interest. 

LIZZIE LORTON OF GREYRIGG. A Novel. By E. 
Lynn Linton, author of ‘Grasp your Nettle,” ete. Aside 
from its merits as a story, which is of no ordinary interest, 
this novel has special attractions in its graphic descrip- 
tions of scenery, life, and character, amid the wild, rug- 
ged, and, at the period described, scarcely civilized regions 
of Cumberland, England. 

CRADOCK N@WELL. A Tale of the New Forest. 
By Richard Doddridge Blackmore, author of ‘Clara 
Vaughan."’ There is much Greek, considerable Latin, and 
not 4 smal! amount of erudition in regard to almost every 
subject one might think of, to be found in the pages of 
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this novel. In fact, there seems at times tc be a some- 
what superfluous display of learning, calculated to try 
the reader’s patience. Nevertheless, the story is pleasing 
and attractive, with well-marked and skilfully-drawn 
characters, and an ingenious and original plot. 

BERNTBAL; or, The Son’s Revenge. From the Ger- 
man of L. Miihlbach. Unlike the previous novels of Mrs. 
Mihlback which have come under our notice, the present 
seems to be a pure romance, illustrative more of a poetic 
sentiment than of any facts in history, or events in real 
life. The hero is a monster of health, strength, beauty, 
learning, and wickedness—an archangelic demon, as it 
were. Yet, even he, bad as he is, has redeeming traits in 
his character, which it is the object of this very exciting 
story to develop. 


From M. W. Dopp, New York, through D, AsHmeap, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. A Story 
of the Civil Wars, By the author of ‘Chronicles of the 
Schiuberg-Cotta Family,’ etc. The charming author of 
the “‘Schinberg-Cotta Family’’ resumes her pen in the 
detailing of chronicles of a past age. Her present theme, 
illustrated by the personal histories of two families who 
espouse different sides in the great religious and political 
struggle, is that portion of English history beginning 
with the coronation of Charles the First, and ending 
with his execution. Though full of the most trivial mat- 
ters, and dwelling long on personal details, her writings 
are never wearying, and, aside from their historical in- 
terest, possess sufficient of the romantic element to satisfy 
any but the veriest admirer of sensational fiction; while 
underneath all these runs a current of pure and healthy 
religious sentiment. 

THE WOMEN OF THE GOSPEL: The Three Wakings, 
and other Poems. By the author of “The Schinberg- 
Cotta Family.”’ This volame of poems has been arranged 
by the author expressly for publication in this country, 
and contains many pieces furnished especially for the 
American edition. The quiet, yet deep and earnest re- 
ligious feeling which characterizes the prose works of the 
same author, is fully developed in these poems, which, at 
the same time, give evidence of a lofty imagination, and 
a capability of poetic expression far above mediocrity. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE FAIRE GOSPEL- 
LER, Mistress Anne Askew. Recounted by ye unworthie 
Pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, B. A., and now first set forth 
by the author of “‘ Mary Powell.” A history dating hack 
to the time of Henry VIII., and detailing the sufferings of 
those who, under his somewhat vascillating religious 
principles, were firm and steadfast in their adhesion to 
the then new faith of Luther and his co-workers. It isa 
well and vigorously written book, yet the story of Mrs. 
Anne Askew is an exceedingly sad one, and we almost 
wish, upon concluding it, that its talented authoress had 
directed her facile imagination in some other and more 
pleasing channel. 

THE BROWNINGS: A Tale of the Great Rebellion. By 
J. G. Fuller, author of “The Grahams,” ete. A story 
intended for the more youthful portion of the community. 

From the American News Company, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD; and 
its Effect on the Organization of Men and Animale. By 
Jean Macé, Translated from the eighth French edition, 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. The letters, which take the place 
of chapters in this work, were originally addressed toa 
little child ; but, while their style is the most clear, their 








phraseology the most simple, this fact does not deteriorate 
in any manner from their value, usefulness, and interest 
to those of mature age. Indeed there is a certain charm 
about its very simplicity which will recommend it to 
many; and the naive manner in which the author pro- 
ceeds to dress up the barest and most tiresome facts of 
physiology until they assume an appearance, challenging 
alike curiosity and attention, is not the least of its pleasing 
features. This, the American edition, is carefully revised 
and compared with the seventeenth French edition. 

OLIVE LOGAN’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. John 
Morris’s Money. Quite a creditable and pieasing imita- 
tion of the Christmas collections of stories which Dickens 
has rendered so popular. Though the season for which it 
was especially published has now long passed, we see 
no good reason why it should not still find ‘favor. 


From Carieton, New York, through W . Perry, 
Philadelphia :— 

ST. ELMO. A Novel. By Augusta J. Evans, author of 
“Beulah,” etc. Miss Evans has already, in her story, so 
forestalled criticism, that we find ourselves almost forced 
into silence. ‘She seems to have foreseem the objections 
that will be raised, and the faults found with her book ; 
and, in defending the imaginary work of her heroine, has 
thrown down the gauntlet to the critics, daring them to 
take it up. But we cannot withhold our meed of both 
praise and blame. It is certainly a novel of extraordi- 
nary merit, and the impression is too strong for disbelief, 
that it has been conscientiously written; that into it its 
author has poured all the best treasures of her heart and 
intellect, and, when carefully and laboriously completed, 
has sent it forth with a prayer to accomplish its mission 
of good inthe world. But asa story for popular reading 
it possesses grave faults. Its pages are too full of classic 
quotations and references; and there is such a constant, 
labored, almost forced display of erudition, which, though 
evidently not “‘ picked up from encyclopaedias,’’ would 
require continual reference to an encyclopzdia to under- 
stand, that only the most thoroughly learned in classic, 
historic, and mythological lore, can comprehend what 
seems to have been the author's choicest thoughts; and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred must wade through much 
thet is no better than incomprehensible jargon to them, 
or else skip it altogether. Though no tyro in the art of 
writing, Miss Evans still retains a redundancy of style 
and expression, which, though perhaps allowable in su 
strictly an artistic novel as the one of which we are speak- 
ing, yet we cannot forbear the opinion, would be improved 
by a certain amount of pruning. 

NOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. [Laus Veneris, 
and other Poems and Ballads.] By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, 

From Dick & FirzgeraLp, New York, through Lrppry- 
corr, Philadelphia :— 

THE PLAY-ROOM ; or In-door Games for Girls and 
Boys. Acomplete collection of home recreations, pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood-cuts, including round games, 
forfeits, slate and board games, table and toy games, 
comic diversions, parlor magic, scientific recreations, and 
various tricks and puzzles. 

MANUAL OF CHESS. By N. Marache, Chess Editor of 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. This little volume contains 
ail the elementary principles of chess, together with fifty 
openings of games, twenty endings of games, the latest 
discoveries of modern masters with their best games, to- 
gether with various diagrams, problems, and curious 
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chess stratagems. This volume also treats of backgam- 
mon, Russian backgammon, and dominoes. 

CRIBBAGE MADE EASY. By George Walker. A new 
and complete treatise of the game in all its varieties, in- 
cluding the whole of Anthony Pasquin’s scientific work 
of five-card cribbage. 

BALL-ROOM COMPANION; or, Dancing made Easy. 
By Emile de Walden, Professor of Dancing. This work, 
containing a faithful and complete collection of the danc- 
ing courses of its author, includes the fashionable draw- 
ing-room dances, and full directions for dancing all the 
figures of the “‘ German.”’ 


From Leypotpt & Hout, New York, through Lipprn- 
corr & €o., Philadelphia :— 

KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. A Danish Lyrical Drama, 
By Henrik Hertz. Translated by Theodore Martin. This 
isan oe spirited translation of a delightful little 
poem, which has long been a favorite in England and 
Germany. Weare gratified to learn that the publishers 
design, if the present venture is encouraged, to issue edi- 
tions of other foreign works, which, although well-known 
throughout Europe, have not as yet been published in 
this country. Among those already in preparation, we 
notice Lessing’s “‘ Nathan the Wise,”’ translated from the 
German by Miss Ellen Frothingham. 

From D. Appreton & Co., New York, through D. Asn- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. An Historical Novel. 
By L. Miilbach, author of “‘ Joseph II. and his Court.”’ 
Translated from the German by Amory Coffin, M. D. 
This spirited novel is founded on events in the life of John 
Gotzkowsky, a merchant of Berlin, celebrated in his day 
for his munificent patriotism and active benevolence. The 
story opens in the fifth year of “The Seven Years’ War,” 
and closes with the end of that struggle, of which, inci- 
dentally, it presents some striking and effective pictures. 
A tender and affecting love episode runs through the book. 

From Rozert Ca>tzr & Broraers, New York :— 

NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, ON THE 
BOOK OF GENESIS. By Melancthon W. Jacobus. This 
is the second and concluding volume of Dr. Jacobus’ 
Notes on Genesis, Those who have read the first portion 
<f this valuable explanation will be eager to obtain that 
now issued. The print aad paper of the book are excelient. 

MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Sequel. By Maria 
Louisa Charlesworth. ‘“‘ Ministering Children’ was a 
book deservedly popular. It went through several edi- 
tions, and was widely circulated both in this country and 
in England. The qualities which rendered it so accept- 
able to children reappear in this sequel, and will no doubt 
secure for it a similar reception. ag 

FATHER CLEMENT. A Roman Catholic Story. A 
new edition of a book which in its time was not without 
celebrity. 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CEURCH REVIEW: 
Janvary, 1867. This number contains an enlogistie no- 
tice of Mrs. Sigourney’s autobiography. The article 
upon “The Bearing of Arms by Clergymen”’ is an appeal 
for their exemption from military service. There is also 
an interesting account of Tertullian, and a paper on Uni- 
tarianism. We wish this able and spirited Review all 
possible success. 


From Lgeoyvarp Scorr & Company, New York :— 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE December, 1866. Nina 
Balatka and Cornelius O’Dowd’'s papers are continued in 





this number; and with two capital articles—one called 
“Social Hyperbole,” and the other a criticism upon Victor 
Hugo, make this a very interesting issue. 

From Gouin & Lrncox, Boston :— 

OUR LITTLE ONE. The Little Shoe. Little Feet. 
Litile Footsteps. A very choice little volume, that will 
be a blessing in many a happy home as well as a com- 
fort to many a bereaved heart. It is a selection of short 
poems on the theme dear to every bosom—infant loveli- 
ness. Many of the pieces are «ld friends of the public, 
but it is pleasant to meet then all reunited under one 
head. We commend to all our readers this charming 
little volume. 


From Lee & SHeparD, Boston, through Lippincorr & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. A Novel. By Wm. T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic). A more interesting story, with a 
more intricately-woven plot, it would be difficult to find. 
“The Way of the World”’ is demonstrated in its treatmert 
of a pure and noble woman, who, without committing 
actual fault, is the victim of a deceiver. Eugene Hunger- 
ford, with his three millions, is a model hero, and no 
doubt many 4 village and town will wish that he, with 
his unbounded generosity, might be met with within its 
precincts, instead of only in the pages of a novel. Mr. 
Adams may not have written a very learned work, or one 
whose reputation wili survive the present, but he may 
congratulate himself while contributing to the light lite- 
rature of the day, and furnishing amusement for a leisure 
hour, in having conveyed at the same time a moral les- 
son, and entered a protest, not to be entirely disregarded, 
against the injustice of the world. 

AMATEUR DRAMAS for Parlor Theatricals, Evening 
Entertainments, and School Exhibitions. By George M. 
Baker. Such of these dramas as we have examined are, 
while in every way suited to the purpose for which they 
are intended, really excellent, and would not seem amiss 
behind the veritable foot-lights. Describing them, we 
quote from the preface: “The plots are simple and easy 
of comprehension by the most inexperienced amateur. 
The stage directions are carefully noted; no scenery is 
roquired; the furniture and properties can be readily 
supplied ; and all of the pieces can be represented in the 
house or exhibition hali.’’ 

“SWINGIN ROUND THE CIRKLE.” By Petroleum 
V. Nasby, Late Pastor of the Church of the New Dispensa- 
tion, Chaplain to his Excellency the President, and P. M. 
at Confederate X Roads, Kentucky. His Ideas of Men, 
Politics, and Things, as set forth in hie letters to the 
public press, during the year 1866. Illustrated by Thomas 
Nast. 


From Wx. V. Spexcer, Boston :— 

DARRYLL GAP; or, Whether it Pai? By Virginia F. 
Townsend. A well-written, interesting, and profitable 
story, such as Miss Townsend's always are. It is full of 
beautiful sentiments beautifully expressed, and will find 
readers among all classes. 

From Jonx L. Suoxey, Boston, through Lirprscorr & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SAPPHIRE. We have, in this neat little volume, 
some thirty graphic and entertaining tales, and brilliant 
poems and essays, gleaned chiefly from the fugitive lite- 
rature of the present centary. It forms the second of a 
series of similar volumes, named after the principal gems, 
and entitled the “ Gem Series,"’ 
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Tue steel-plate for this month—‘‘ Watching Baby”— 
wili recall to many of our readers the happy hours that 
have been spent by them in their younger days in mind- 
ing a little brother or sister. Our picture truth fally illus- 
trates a happy countenance in both the baby and the 
elder child engaged in watclring it. 

The colored Fashion-plate contains six figures colored 
in the best style of the art. 

We also give a beautiful colored plate of designs for 
ornamental work for the ladies, containing a ‘ Chess- 
Table in Bead-work,” and a “Swallow in Berlin Wool- 
work.’’ These designs are perfect. They are constructed 
in such a manner that none can go astray in working 
them. This whole plate is formed entirely in type. 

Next in order is a very handsome wood-cut of ‘‘The 
Robins.”’ 

The latest wood-cut fashions and novelties we present 
this month, are two spring costumes, six new styles of 
dresses, wraps, and paletéts, several of which are of the 
peplum order; a breakfast-jacket; spring costume for a 
boy; fancy neck-tie; and the new patterns of floral ear- 
rings. 

J. R. Terry furnishes us with five new styles of hats 
from his celebrated establishment in New York. 

For the work-table we have a travelling dressing-ease, 
with fall directions for making ; raised embroidery ; foot- 
stool with a hot bottle; pen-wiper in the shape of a jock- 
ey’s cap; two new stitches in Berlin work; design for 
canvas work ; embroidery pattern for a pocket-book, card 
or cigar-case; and several other embroidery and braid- 
ing patterns. 








To AuTHors.—We find it necessary to adopt the follow- 
ing rules: When a MS. is sent the same number of stamps 
required to pay its postage to us must be inclosed in the 
letter accompanying it for its return. MSS. sent without 
a letter of advice are never read. If stamps are not sent 
we will not hold ourselves responsible for the return of 
the MS. We find the above rule necessary, as it takes 
much of our valuable time to hunt up for return re- 
jected MS. 

Reap the advertisement of “ Bradley’s Duplex Elliptic 
(or Double) Spring Skirts. They are recognized in this 
city and New York as the only skirts that ought to be 
worn by ladies, 

Make up Your Civss according to the terms published 
on page 298. Remember that the Lapy’s Book is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very littie trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lapy’s Boox alone. 


—_—— 


Tue “Florence Sewing Machine,’’ as the advertisement 
says, “is of great capacity, great simplicity, and the best 
in the world.”’ From the immense number that we see 
daily sent off from the establishment in this city we might 
add, of great patronage. If thereare as many sent away 
daily from the other twenty-one offices, there must be 
more sold of the ‘* Florence’’ than of any other sewing 


machine. 








Fasnions.—You can always detect an American girl in 
Paris by her outrage on fashions. If hoops are in vogue, 
our American girl will have the largest ; if small bonnets 
are the rage, she will have the smallest, etc. ; but a sure 


mode of detection is the waterfall. Our ladies subject 
themselves to the laughter of all Parisians by the enor- 
mous piles of material they place on the backs of their 
heads. You can always tellthem. And here is another 
specimen :— 

‘* Hero Worsuip.—The Paris correspondent ofthe Daily 
News, writing on Tuesday, says: ‘Lord Lytton, his bro- 
ther Sir Henry Bulwer, Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, M. P., M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, and M. Prevost-Paradol were at Mrs, 
Bigelow’s reception last evening. The new peer was 
almost mobbed by American ladies anxious to be intro- 
duced to the author of ‘ Pelham.’ ”’ 

We really feel ashamed to see Americans so anxious to 
be noticed by the English nobility, 





Kxittine Macuines.—More letters upon this subject, 
but we decline any further advertisement of them. It is 
most certain that they do not advertise, or we should 
have heard of them, 


A cass of forgery was tried in this city recently. A 
firm of some pretension hired a book-keeper. A head 
book-keeper at that, and paid him the enormous salary of 
$300 a year. The man forged a check on the firm for 
nearly $1,500, was detected and sentenced to solitary 
confinement with hard labor for two years. Of course 
he was culpable; but how could a firm expect a man to 
live on $300 a year in these times? He could scarcely 
get his board for the sum they paid him. Why, we pay 
our errand boy more than half that. The advice of 
Thomas P. Cope comes in well here, * Pay your servants 
sufficient to keep them honest.”’ 

ADVERTISERS inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lapy’s Book is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
or a daily is seen forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lapy’s Boox is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million. Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception ? 

For tae Lapres.—Ear-rIvos wirsour EAR-PIERCING.— 
A way has just been discovered in London by which per- 
sons may wear ear-rings without having the ears pierced 
—an operation not relished by many. The fastening is 
managed as follows: The rosette in front of the ear-ring 
top is the head of a screw, which, by being partly with- 
drawn, allows the wires to separate, and, on being 
screwed back when adjusted, presses the wires on the 
lobe of the ear; the wires are so constructed that they da 
not uncomfortably press the ear; in faet, the fastening, 
instead of entering the flesh, clasps it. 

Tue English papers are complaining of the difficulties 
of getting recruits for the British army. Why not adopt 
the plan of some of our American periodicals, offer as a 
premium a “Sewing Machine” to every one that will 
bring ten men. 


A SUBSCRIBER Wishes a receipt to make good hard soap, 
Another wishes to know the price of knitting machines. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for March.—Another ele- 
gant pictorial title-page is given in this number, as an 
illustration to one of the charming songs sung by M’lle. 
Parepa, all of the best of Which songs we contirne to pub- 
lish inthe Monthly. This number also contains « benutifal 
arrangement of melodies from Adolphe Adam’s ()peratice 
Ballet, La Giselle, or The Wilis, first published in this 
country in the Musical Monthly, and not to be procured 
elsewhere. Other musical novelties are in preparation, 
every number of our periodical containing something new 
and attractive, secured for our subscribers at a heavy 
cost. The songs, ballads, polkas, waltzes, transcriptions, 
etc., already put in hand for insertion, will guarantee a 
splendid volume for 1867. It will be remembered that we 
have also introduced this year the costly feature of litho- 
graphie title-pages for every number. That in the Feb- 
ruary number, a portrait of Ristori, has been pronounced 
the best likeness yet published, and, of itself, is worth 
more than the cost of the number. 

Terms of the Monthly $4 per annum; or, to clubs of 
two or more, $3 50 each; and to every one sending in 2 
club of six, with $21, a free copy is sent the entire year, 
making seven copies for $21. Single numbers, 40 cents, 
The January, February, and March numbers sent free of 
postage to any address on receipt of the price, $1 20. 
Subscriptions must be sent in early, and addressed to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. In no other way can the Monthly 
be obtained. 

New Sheet Music.—Root & Cady, Chicago, publish, 
When the “Evening Star’? Went Down, touching song 
and chorus by Work. Who Shall Rule this American 
Nation? characteristic song and chorus, by same. Pin- 
ing for the Old Fireside, by Towne, of the Continental 
Vocalists. I Love the Charming Autumn. Dream On, 
My Soul, quartette sung by the Baker Vocalists. (Each 
of the above 30 cents.) In the Valley of the West, song 
aud chorus by Kimmell, 35. Touch Not the Fair Cup, 
35. Three fine vocal pieces, with easy accompaniments, 
by Baily, Did the Loved One Return? Absent Mary, and 
Long Ago, each 35. 

Also, Grand Girard Mazourka, Scott, 40. Dearborn 
Waltz, 40. Lillie Schottische, 30. Griffith Gaunt Schot- 
tisehe, by Pratt, 30. Come Home, Father, with brilliant 
Variations by Grobe, 60, The same publishers issue, 
Duleet Strains from the Opera, by Theo. Melling, an 
admirable collection in six numbers, viz., Trovatore, 
Martha, Somnambula, Dinorah, Traviata, and Don Gio- 
vanni, each 30. They cannot fail to become popular. 

Also, by the samo composer, Six brilliant duets for four 
hands, Mabel Waltzes, $1. Floating on the Wind, 50 
cents. Cincinnati Air Line Galop, 50. Luna Polka, 50. 
Alpine Bells, 60. Robert Briarly Schottische, 50. These 
are capital playing pieces, which those seeking duets 
would do well to buy. Also, Hunten’s celebrated Marche 
Militaire, brilliantly arranged for four hands. A very 
showy piece, 13 pages, $1. 

Just Published, Ristori Redowa, by Henry B. Moore, 
with fine lithographic portrait of Ristori, 40, or with 
plain title, 30. Holiday Hours, Bagatelle, introducing 
Glover's beautiful melody, Under the Mistletoe. splendidly 
illustrated, 40. Suowflakes, by Brinley Richards, only 
illustrated edition, 50. Lischen et Fritzchen, splendid 
new set of Waltzes by Strauss, 50. Cherry Bounce Schot- 
tische, 20. Prairie Queen Waltz, 20. Rag Tay Polka, 30. 
Marche Militaire, by Glover, 35. 


Address orders as above, to J. Starz Ho.iowary. 





A Beartirvt Leogrp.—They tell a story that one day 
Rabbi Judah and his brethren sat in the court on fast 
day disputing about rest. One said it was to have at- 
tained sufficient wealth, yet without sin. The second said 
it was fame and praise ofall men. The third said it was: 
possession of power to rule the State. The fourth that it 
must be only in the old age of one who is rich, power- 
ful, famous, and surrounded by children and children’s 
childyen. The fifth said all were in vain unless a man 
kept all the ritual of Moses. And Rabbi Judah the ven- 
erable, the tallest of the brothers, said, ‘‘ Ye have spoken 
wisely, but one thing more is necessary. He only can 
find rest who to all things addeth this—-that he keep the 
traditions of the elders.’’ There sat a fair-haired boy 
playing with lilies in his lap, and hearing the talk, 
dropped them in astonishmerft from his hands and looked 
up—that boy of twelve—and said. ‘‘Nay, nay, fathers, 
he only can find rest who loves his brother as kimself, 
and God with his whole heart and soul. He is greater 
than fame, wealth, and power; happier than a happy 
home without it; better than honored age; he is law to 
himself, above ali traditions." 


Ax ingenious artificer at Geneva, in the mountains of 
Switzerland, has recently written his name high on the 
role of yreat mechanics. He did so by constructing a 
jewel called the ‘‘ Magic Bird.’’ It is not larger thana 
common tobacco box. By touching a spring the golden 
lid flies open, a tiny little bird darts forth, sings a beau- 
tiful song, and flies back again into its golden nest. This 
wonderful jewel, which a man can carry in his vest pock- 
et, costs the neat little sum of $1000. Oniy two of them 
have ever been made. 


The above is going the round of our exchanges. The 
Magic Bird is no new thing. We saw them forty years 
ago, and you can buy as many as you may want of them 
in Switzerland, at a very considerable reduction from 
$1000. 


Ir is stated that California silk far exceeds in quality 
that grownin Europe. The climate is much more favor- 
able tu the growth of the mulberry. 


A BArometTer.—A good weather guide is made by plac- 
ing in a glass tube or narrow phial two drachms of cam- 
phor, a half drachm of pure saltpetre, a half drachm of 
muriate of ammouia and two ounces of proof spirits. In 
dry weather the solution remains clear; on the apprvuach 
of a change minute stars will rise up in the liquid, and 
stormy weather is indicated by the greatly disturbed con- 
dition of the chemical combination. 


Marrying Montns.~May is considered an unfortunate 
marrying month. A down east editor says that a girl 
was asked not long since to unite herself in the silken tie 
to a brisk iad, who named May in his proposals’ The 
lady tenderly hinted that May was an unlucky month for 
marrying. ‘“‘ Well, make it June, then,’’ honestly replied 
the swain, anxious to accommodate. The damsal paused 
a@ moment, cast down her eyes, and said with a blush, 
*“Wouldn’t April do as well?” 


From an English paper we copy the following :— 


“ A CHARACTER.—It appears that the rector of a parish 
church not far from Padstow is very much opposed to 
persons coming into church after the commencement of 
the service, and when they do come in he always steps 
his reading until they are comfortably seated, and then 
proceeds. It happened a few. Sundays sinee that his own 
servants—two sisters—came in late, when the clergyman 
— as usual, but when he ascended the pulpit, and 

efore giving out the text, he said, ‘I hereby give you, 
Eiizabeth S——, and Kate S——, a month’s notice to leave 
my service, in consequence of your coming late to church.” 
The hag women blushed crimson, and the congregation 
audibly tittered.’’ 


Waar would a spider ina hurry do? Takea fly and 
spin away. 

Why are women extravagant in clothes? Because 
when they buy a new dress they wear it out on the first 
day. 

Lixr good wine, Godey improves by age.—Advertiser, 
Savanuah, Geo. 
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NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL. 
A DRAMATIC PROVERS, IN TWO ACTS. 
BY BELPHEGOR. 
Dramatis Persone. 


Mr. Dunyer, a landed proprietor. 
Pouncer, a collector. és 
Mike O’Luary, a tenant. 

Jupy O'Leary,* his better half. 


(The Scene is laid in Ireland.) 





ACT L 
Scens—A Room. Enter Dunyer. 


Dunner. I might as well own the moon as own Shanty- 
ville, for all the benefit I receive from it. There I have 
twenty shanties all occupied and all bringing me consi- 
derably less than nothing. The Murpheys owe metwenty 

ounds, and have been promising to pay “ to-morrow’ 

or the last six months. The Donohoes owe me ten 

unds and can’t pay because they haven’t the money. 
The O’Briens owe me twelve pounds, and are only wait- 
ing the death of a relative that they may pay it. And the 
O’Learys owe me twenty pounds, and, although they 
have the money, positively refuse to give it to me. Con- 
found those O’Learys! they won't pay and they won’t 
vacate; there they remain, and insult every collector I 
send for the money. I never knew a collector to go there 
twice; the first reception had terror enough in it for one 
not to be anxious for a second. Yesterday I made an en- 
gagement with the collector Pouncer, and he has under- 
taken the task of obtaining from the O’Learys the twenty 

unds due me. It is time for him to be here, and—yea, 

ere he is! 


Enter Pouncer, with handkerchief to his eye. 


Dunner. Ah, Pouncer, so you have returned ; but what 
is the matier? 

Pouncer. (Removing handkerchief.) Matter enough; 
look at my eye! 

Dunner. Gracious! how did you do it? 

Pouncer, I didn’t do it, it was done te me. 

Dunner. How so? 

Pouncer. Why, my eye happened to come in contact 
with that she-tiger O'Leary's fist, and the consequence 
was the display of color. 

Dunner. So that’s the O'Leary's work! 

Pouncer. The same; I witnessed it. 

Dunner. Aud you got no money ? 

Povuncer, All that I got I have now on my face. 

Dunner. So your visit was a failure? 

Pouncer. The worst kind of one. 

Dunner. And did you try to put them out? 

Pouncer. I did, until I got on the wrong side of the 
door myself. : 

Dunner. Hem! a bad business ; I say, Pouncer, what 
do you say to another trial? 

‘ouncer. Putting me out of the question, I am deci- 
dedly in favor of it. 

Dunner. Won't you go yourself? 

Pouncer. Pon my soul, can you lookin my face and 
ask that? 

Dunner. I'll give you twenty per eent. on the amount 
if you do. 

Pouncer, I wouldn’t go for the amount itself, if I was 
sure of getting it—which I am not. 


Dunner. I'l) give you ten pounds if you put them ont. * 


Pouncer. Put them out! Goliath of Gath couldn’t put 
that female O'Leary out. 

Dunner. Why, man, are you afraid of a woman? 

Pouncer. Afraid of her! that I’m not; but at the same 
time, unless a man has very pressing business with a 
woman, society bids him keep at a respectful distance, 

Dunner. Pshaw! then ten pounds won't move you? 

Pouncer. No, sir, nor the Archimedean lever either. 


Dunner, Well, then, there's a guinea for you, and our 


engagement is at and end. 

Pouncer. Thank you, sir. May I ask if you have a 
piece of court-plaster about you? 

Dunner. No, I have not. 

Pouncer. Oh, never mind! 
(Binds up his eye.) 

Dunner. There’s but one thing now left metodo. I 
must see the O’Learys myself, and endeavor to obtain my 


I'll ase a handkerchief. 





* The rendition of this character had better be intrusted 
to a gentleman. 





money or turn them out of doors. I will instantly set 
about it. 

Pouncer. What! are you going to see the O’Learys? 

Dunner. Yes. 

Pouncer, I wish you luck, and—if it pains very much, 
just try cold water. 

Dunner. If what pains me? 

Pouncer. Why, the black eye you are going to get. 

Dunner. Pshaw ! : 

Pouncer. Then you don’t apprehend an attack. 

Dunner. No, of course not; my gray hairs will protect 
me. 

Pouncer. Pooh! I’ve more hair on my head than you, 
but I can’t say it did me much good. 

Dunner. Besides, I'm the proprietor of the place. 

Pounter. Very true; but the O’Learys are the occu- 
pants, and, take my word for it, there is but one way of 
getting rid of them. 

Dunner. And that way is?— 

Pouncer. By making them proprietors as well as occu- 
pants. . 

Dunner. Nonsense! (Ezit.) 

Pouncer, That’s just the way of the world. When 
there is a chance of a row a youvy man puts faith in his 
strength, but an old man relies on his weakness. It 
won’t make much difference to the O’Learys, notwith- 
standing. My profession has dealt largely with hard 
eases, but of all hard cases I ever saw, unexceptionally 
the O’Learys are the hardest. If Mr. Dunner gets one- 
tenth part of a grain of satisfaction from them, he deserves 
my name for his cleverness. (Evit.) 


Enp or Act I, 





ACT II, 
Scene—Jnterior of a shanty. Duxner and Mucz, 


Mike. Rint! 

Dunner. Yes, rent—R-E-N-T, rent. You know what 
that means, don’t you? 

Mike. Faith I do; it’s something that belongs to you, 
eh? 

Dunner. Precisely, and I want it. 

Mike. Ye want it! well, I haven't the slightest objec- 
tion to yer getting it (aside) av ye can. 

Dunner. Very good, then give it to me. 

Mike. Guv it to ye! faith it’s meself that hasn’t got it. 
Would ye know it ag’in av ye saw it? 

Dunner. Eh? 

Mike. For av ye would, ye might look around an’ see 
av ye could find it. 

Dunner. Find what? 

Mike. The rint. Isn’t that wot ye 're looking after? 

Dunner. My man, you don’t understand me. I have 
come here after my rent. 

Mike. An’ who’s got yer ould rint? 

Dunner. Stop, stop! Do you know what rent is? 

Mike. Av coorse I do; it’s an insult to an Irish jintle- 
aman, that’s what it is. 

Dunner. And I'm a landlord; do you know what that 
is? 

Mike. Uv coorse I do; a fashionable robber, what else? 

Dunver. The condition of your occupying this place 
was that you were to pay me a certain sum every month. 

Mike, Whist! there’s where ye’re wrong. ho lived 
here before me? Why, the Widdy Cragin. An’ what be- 
came uv the Widdy Cragin? She died. But what did she 
do before she died? She called me to her an’ ses she, 
‘*Mike?’’ ses she. ‘‘Widdy?” sesI. ‘‘ Mike,’’ ses she, 
“he’s got me this time, sure.”’ ‘“Ye're right there, 
Widdy,"’ ses I. ‘Mike,’’ ses she, ‘‘it’s ye’self that’s bin 
a mother to me, an’ I won’t die a forgetting uv ye. This 
shanty,’’ ses she, “‘ belongs to that murtherin’ ould blood- 
sucker Dunner, bad cess to him! an’ though I’ve lived 
here this many a day, sorra a farthin’ lowe him. Now, 
Mike,’’ ses she, ‘‘whin ye see me dacently buried, come 
to this shanty, an’, as it is all paid for, live in it as long 
as ye like.”” What do you say to that, eh? 

Dunner. (Aside.) If that idea has nestled in his brain, 
do what I may I will not be able to coax itout. (4loud.) 
But, my good man, though the Widow Cragin paid faith- 
fully her own debt, she did no more; she left no money 
to pay your debts, an’ while you are living here free, 1am 
taxed for property that don’t yield me a penny. 

Mike. Ah, thin, now! ye don’t say. 

Dunner. Suppose, O'Leary, that you drove a lot of pigs 
to market, and that the man you'd sell them to should 
refuse to pay you, what would you do? 

Mike. What would I do, is it? I'll tell ye what I'd 
do. I’d go straight back an’ I'd jist whisper it in Judy’s 
ear, an’ thin Lord preserve the pig buyer! 
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Dunner, Why, what can Judy do? 

Mike. What can Judy do! Ye sint a man here 2 while 
ago; ax him what Judy caa do. 

Dunner. Oh, Judy's your wife? 

Mike. She is that same, an’ I’m her husband. 

Dunner. Well, my man, you’ve given me an idea how 
to actin your own case. I'll give you five minutes to 
decide whether or no you'll pay me the twenty pounds. 

Mike. An’ suppose | decide—No? 

Dunner. 1 shall apply for legai authority to seize what 
property you possess, aad turn you out of doors. 

Mike. (A .) Judy isn’t here, av she was, she ’d snap 
her fingers at the law; but that wouldn't stop the law. 
It’s my idee to pay the ould man an’ get rid uvhbim. I'll 
do it. (Aloud.) See here, Mr. Dunner, supposing Judy 
war here, how much d’ye think ye’d get? 

Dunner. Hem! I couldn't say. 

Mike. Nor I, neither. Now I'm here alone, but av ye 
get twinty pounds from me, ye'll git five pounds more 
‘an ye 'll find hereabouts. 

Dunner. Weli, my man, I'll be easy with you. Pay 
me fifteen pounds on the spot and I'll be #«tisfied. 

Mike. Ye will? done! Hould on a bit, now, an’ I'll 
get it. (Ezit.) 

Dunner. There, the matter is settled. I knew I could 
accomplish it. Those collectors don't understand their 
own business, They imagine a man can be bullied into 
paying a debt, but it isa mistake. Had they only brain 
enough to reason, there would be no difficulty. 


Enter Juvy. 


Judy. (Aside) Hilloa! who have we here? (Aloud.) 
Is it me ye want? 

Dunner. (Aside.) Confound it! here's the woman, 
and an ugly looking customer she is. (Aloud.) No, 
Mrs. O’ Leary, I have a little business with your husband. 

Judy. Ye have, now! An’ who gave ye permission to 
have a little business wid my husband? Av chance in 
the shape of Nature had made my husband a woman, I'd 
batter the head uv him for resaving a strange man in my 
absence. An’ who are ye! and what's yer little busi- 
ness ? 

Dunner. My name is—(aside), if I tell her my name, 
she will murder me. 

Judy. Have ye ne’er a name? 

Dunner. My name is Blubber. 

Judy. Blubber! An’ what’s yer business, Blubber? * 

Dunner. l—I. (Aside.) J} mast get out of this! (Aloud.) 
I thought your husband had a horse to sell. 

Judy. Ye did? 

Dunner. Yes; but as I find I’m mistaken, I'll take my 
leave. 

Judy. Stand stock still where ye are, av ye don’t want 
to see fireworks! 

Dunner. But I have an engagement in half an hour. 

Judy. Biubber, hould yer tongue! Ye’ve got a sin- 
bespotted face, an’ av ye wish to avoid castigation, show 
me yer character from yer last place! 

Dunner. I haven’t got any character. 


Re-enter Mixn, with money. 


Mike, Here, Mr. Dunner. (Aside.) Och! Judy, by the 
divil! 

Judy. Mike, ye bla’guard, what have ye got in yer fist? 

Mike. A pinch of snuff, honey, for Mr. Dunner, 

Judy. For who? ; 

Mike. For Mr. Dunner, there. 

Judy. Dunner! an’ is that Dunner? By St. Michael’s 
toothpick, but here ’s a desateful ould hypocrite, 

Mike. (To Judy, whispering.) Whist! Judy, it’s the 
landlord, an’ I've jist struck a beautifal bargain. He's 
going to be satisfied with fifteen pounds. 

Judy. Bad luck to ye, ye spalpeen ; open yer fist. An’ 
where did ye get that money? 

Mike. In the pot, jewel. * 

Judy. Well, put it back in the pot, hoacy, or I ‘ll flare 
ye alive! 

Dunner. See here, Mrs. O'Leary, that’s my money. 

Judy. Your money! an’ what made it your money? 

Dunner. It's due me. 

Judy. Yee, an’ it will be due ye to the day av yer 
death, an’ Judy O'Leary's word is Bible trath. 

Dunner, Then you won't pay me? 

Judy. Have ye the face to ax me thai? What won)! I 
pay ye for? ye niver did ony work for me. 

Dunner. But you've lived in my house. 

Judy. Och, the ungratefuluess uv this world! Uv 
coorsy I've lived in yer house, an’ ay it hadn’t bin fur 
me, sorra a tenant would ye bave in yer house now. 
Dunner. Bet'er have no tenant, than such as yon. 
Judy. There's me thanks fur taking care of yer ould 








— 


property. Sure, av I wasn’t here to hould it *twonld fall 
a-pieces, an’ ye 'd be so much the poorer. 

Dunner. Now, Mrs. O'Leary, mark my words. That 
you owe me money, you know; that you Late the mouey 
in the heuse, I know; and that you won't pay me, the 
law shall know. I shall institute legal proceedings 
against you without delay. 

Mike. Ah, thin, pay the jintleman an’ be done wid it. 

Judy. Hould yer tongue, ye quaking fool! 

Dunner. Is that the way you address your husband? 
I'll expose you to the neighborhood. 

Judy. Ah! ye'lldo what? Mike, ye willain, will ye 
stand still an’ see the only wife ye've got in the wurrld 
insulted by that dirty ould Blubber? Is that what I 
married ye fur, to have ye stand like an animated door- 
post a shaking in yer shues like a summer's day in the 
middle uv winter an’ gogg)ing nothing with the abstrac- 
tion uv a philosopher while the tinder companion uv yer 
buzom is sot up like a pig on a hay-stack to resave the 
insulting insiniations uv a man in human form who 
comes snaking like a fox in the middle uv the night to 
rob the widdy uv her mite an’ pound the orfliags wid the 
fist uv the law. Bad cess to ye fur a disgrace to the wo- 
man what saw ye a stranger and tuk ye in. 

Mike. Arra be aisy, au’ pay the man what ye owe him. 

Judy. I won't! i 

Mike. Thin I will. 

Judy. Yo will? 

Mike. Yis, I will. D’ye think I want a set of brutes to 
saze me property, sell it, give twinty pounds worth to Mr. 
Dunner an’ kape the rest thimse!ves? D’ye think I wart 
that? No, I’d rather pay twice twinty pounds. 

Judy. Och, this is the divil’s own wurrld! A poor 
cratur can’t kape a hap’orth widont spending it. Och! 
Och! 

Dunner. Come, I don’t want to be hard upon you. I 
will make you an offer. If you promise to find another 
place than this to live in within one week’s time, I ‘ll let 
you off for ten pounds. 

Judy. Ye will? done! (Aside.) I'll change shanties 
wid Ned Murphy, an’ have the same ould fool for a land- 
lord. 

Dunner. Then hand me the ten pounds and the bar- 
gain will be closed. (Mike gives money.) Talk of your 
Pouneers and professional collectors, they all had the 
stupidity or ill-luck to fail, while I, by superior tact 
and management, made myself ignorant of the word. (To 
audience.) Ladies and gentlemen, though you happen to 
be neither Pouncers nor professionals, probably you have 
collected sufficient information to suggest the ProverB we 
attempted to illustrate. 


MIKE. Dunner. Jupy 
CuRTALY. 


Tue Bremen Wine-Cettar.—The following account is 
now running the rounds of the German press :— 


“The municipal wine-vyault of Breman is the most cel- 
ebrated in all Germany. One section, called the Rose, 
from the bronze bass-reliefs uver it, contains the famous 
Rosenwein, which is now two centuries and a half old. 
There, six large casks of Rhine wine, Johannisberg, and 
as many of Hocheimer, were placed in 1624. I the adn- 
jacent parts of the same division of the cellar are twelve 
large casks bearing the names of tae Apostles, and con- 
taining wines not less precious, but not so aged by a few 
years; the wine bearing the name of Judas is considered 
the best. The other parts of the cellar are occupied with 
wines ofa subsequent growth. By degrees, as a few bot- 
tles of Rosenwein are drawn off, the casks are filled up 
with Apostle wine, and that with some sort still younger, 
and so on, in such a manner that the different casks are 
always kept very nearly full. A single bottle of Rosen- 
wein now represents an immense value. A cask of wine 
containing 1,000 bottles cost, in 1624, 1,200f. Calculating 
that sum at componnd interest, with the expense of eel- 
larage, a bottle would age cost 10,895, 232f.; and 
a glass, or eighth part of a bottle, about 1,361,904f. The 
Rosenwein and Apostle wines are never sold but to citizens 
of Bremen. The burgomasters have alone permission to 
draw a few bottles, and to send them as presents to 
sovereigns. A citizen of Bremen may, in case of serious 
illness, procure a bottle for 20f. on his obtaining the cer- 
tificate of his doctor and consent of the municipal council. 
A poor inhabitant of Bremen may also obtain a bottle 
gratis after having fulfilled certain formalities, A citizen 
has also the right of demanding a bottle when he receives 
any celebrated personage at his house as a guest. A bot- 
tle of Rosenwein was always sent by the city of Bremen 
to Goethe on his féte-day. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





GAMES. 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS, OR THE TELI-TALE LITTLE FINGER. 


Tus, although a somewhat childish game, may be 
rendered amus'ng enough, if “‘ The Schoolmistress’’ per- 
forms her part with spirit. ‘*The Schoolmistress” takes 
a seat rather more elevated than the rest, and the other 
players range themselves in a half-circle before her. She 
then selects any one she chooses, and, calling her by name, 
the following dialogue, or something like it. ensues :— 

Mistress. Miss C., I have something to say to you. I 
hear you weut out yesterday without my permission ; 
where did you go? 

Accused. To visit my neighbor—yon:ler, She points to 
one of her companions, who must instautly reply,:“* Yes, 
Mistress,’’ or pay a forfeit. 

M. That was not ali: you went somewhere else; my 
thum> tells me so. 

A. It knows nothing about it. (This reply, which 
must not be made until she hears the thumb mentioned, 
she repeats in answer to every speech made by her Mis- 
tress, until some other finger is named.) 

M. And, worst of all, I find you were not alone? 

A. It knows nothing about it. 

M. It says you went to yonder grove. 

A. It knows nothing about the matter. 

M. And there met a handsome young man. 

A. It knows nothing about it. 

M. That you took a long walk with him; my middle 
Jinger tells me so. 

A, Do not believe it. (This is the formula whenever 
the middle finger is referred to.) 

M. You then dined with him. 

A. Do not believe it; my neighbor knows to the con- 
trary. (She points to another of her companions, who 
must reply, ‘‘ Yes, Mistress.’’) 

M. After dinner, which lasted a long time— 

A. Do not believe it. 

M. The young man brought you home in a cab. 

A. Do not believe it. 

M. The cab was overturned passing through the brook, 
and— : 

A. Do not believe it. 

M. You re-entered the house with your dress quite 
spoilt? 

A. Do not believe it; I can bring forward one, two, 
three of my neighbors as witnesses! (She points to three 
of her companions, selecting those who appear least &t- 
tentive to the game. If they do not immediately reply, 
“Yes, Mistress,’’ they pay a forfeit.) 

M. My little finger told me so! 

A, Pardon, Mistress! it has told you a falsehood. 

Her companions,—Oh, the wicked little fliger. 

M. Nevertheless, it persists in what it says. 

A, It has told you falsehoods; ask all my neighbors! 
(Upon this, all her companions silently hold out their 
hands, as though to confirm what she says 

M. It says that all these young ladies are telling false- 
hoods! 

Here they all start from tkeir seats (those who remain 
seated paying a forfeit), the accused rejoins her compan- 
ions, they elect another mistress, and the games goes on 
as before, & new culprit being of course chosen. If, how- 
ever, the first School mistress declares herself content with 
the silent testimony given by her scholars, and announces 
that the little flager confesses himself mistaken, she can 
pass on to other accusation to which the same person be- 
fore accused has to reply. 


THE LAWYER. 


The players seat themselves in a circle, the leader of the 
game standing in the midst. Whenever she addresses a 
question to one of her companions, it must be replied to 
by the one seated next her, who speaks in the first person, 
like a lawyer scting for his client. This rules leads to 
many mistakes, which are punished by forfeits. We will 
xiveanexample. Harriet puts the question and addresses 
Mary, who has Matilda seated next her. 

Harriet.—Mary, do you like dancing? 

Matilda,—Yes ; she is very fond of it. 

Harriet.—aA forfeit, Matilda. You should have said ‘‘T 
am very fond of it.” Emily, what color is your new 
dress? 

eee blue. 

Harriet.—Juliet, are you eften out of humor? 

Emma.—Not very often. 

Harrie.—Emma, how old are you? 
Mary.—I shall be sixteen next birthday, ete. 





PARIS ITEMS, 


A cerTatn French actress never would tell her age, and “ 
of course the more she refused to tell it the more curious 
people were t0 knowit. By good luck—as the multitude 
thought—she was summoned as a witness on a trial. 
The gossips rubbed their hands andchuckled. ‘‘Aha! we 
shall knew it now. She must tell, or go to prison for con- 
tempt of sourt.’’ The court was crowded with open-eared 
listeners. In French courts of justice the witness does 
not stand in a box to give evidence, but sits on a stool, in 
the middle of the floor of tae court, in front of the pre- 
sident’s desk, and with no barrier or separation between 
it and himself. The lady was ushered in, raised her right 
hand to heaven, took the oath to speak tae-truth, and then 
seated herself on tho witness-stool. ‘Your name?” 
asked the president. ‘Angélique Toujoursfleurie.”’— 
“Your profession?’”’—‘ Artiste dramatique.’’-—‘ Your 
age?’’ You might have heard a pin drop in the court, 
and every eye was bent on the lady. She was driven 
into a corner at last! Foolish Paris public to think so! 
Angélique simply roge from her feet, walked straight tothe 
president’s desk, and whispered the secret in his ear. He 
nodded, made the entry in his private notes, and smiling, 
continued the rest of his interrogatory as soon as she had 
resumed her place on the stool. The public retired with 
mingled feelings of disgust and admiration. The trial 
had lost al! further interest ; and the president was known 
to be a man of honor and gallantry, who would never 
let a pretty woman’s cat escape from his presidential bag. 


Tae following paragraphs, intended to have been 
printed separately, were by some blunder so arranged 
that they read consecutively in a Paris journal: “ Dr. 
has been appointed head physician to the Hospital 
de la Charité.—Orders have been issued by the authorities 
for the immediate extension of the cemetery of Mount 
Parnasse; the works are being executed with the utmost 
dispateh.’’ 


A Heavy Brit ror Jewerry.—The Civil Tribunal of 
the Seine has just tried an action brought by M. Numa 
Guilhou, banker, of Paris, against M. Lemonnier, jew- 
eller, to recover a quanity of valuable ornaments worth 
not less than 79,000f., which had been deposited in the 
defendant’s hands under the following circumstances: 
Mme. Guilhou, whose intellect had for some time been 
failing, finally lost her reason in November, 1865, when 
the husband was astonished to receive a claim from the 
defendant for 34,671f., as balance of an account of 104,059f, 
arising from purchases going on since 1862, and still more 
so to find that an the eve of the crisis his wife had been 
induced by M. Lemonnier to place in his hands, as secu- 
rity, the jewels which gave rise to the action. The 
defendant replied that Mme. Guilhvou could not have worn 
these jewels without her huspand’s knowledge, and that 
his nun-interference was a proof of his tacit permission ; 
that at the time of their purchase the lady was of sound 
mind, as was evidenced by the taste and judgment which 
she displayed iu her selection, and that the prices were 
moderate, as some of the articles were of great rarity and 
beauty. The court taking the latter view of the case, 
ordered M, Guilhou to pay the 34,67if. and interest, when 
the jewels would be returned, or in the default they should 
be sold to pay M. Lemonnier. M. Guilhou was further 
condemned to pay the costs. 





A MAN was brought before a Paris court not long since 
for not heeding the law ‘“‘that no dog should go at large 
without a muzzle.” In defence he alleged that his dog 
hada muzzle. “ How isthat?’’ asked the justice, ‘Oh, 
said the defendant, ‘‘the Act says nothing as to where the 
muzzle should be placed, and as I know my dog hates a 
muzzle, I put it on his tail. 


INPLUBNCE Ov Wives.—It is not alladream which made 
the wife of Julius Cesar so anxious that he should net go 
to the Senate chamber on the fatal Ides of March; and 
had he complied with her entreaties he might have escaped 
the dagger of Brutus. Disaster followed disaster in the 
career of Napoleon, from the time he ceased to feel the 
balance-wheel of Josephine’s influence on his impetuous 
spirit. Our own Washington, when important questions 
were submitted to him, often has said that he should like 
to carry the subject to his bedchamber before he had 
formed his decision ; and those who knew the clear judg- 
ment and elevated purpose of Mrs. Washington thought 
all the better of him for wishing to make her his confi- 
dential counsellor. Indeed, the great majority of men, 
who have acquired for themselves a good and great name, 
were not only married men, but happily married—both 
paired and matched. 
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VILLAGE OR SUBURPAN RESIDENCE. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Bouk, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia. 





Tae above desirvn will be 
very appropriate as a village or 
suburban residence. Its inte- 
rior contains all the accommo- 
dations for a first-class modern 
residence. 

The kitchen and culinary de- 
partments are placed below, 
and will be very well placed 
if the situation on which it sets 
slopes to the rear. 

The first floor contains a din- 
ing-room, sitting-room, library, 
drawing-room, and large spa- 
cious hall, with grand stair- 
way ; thedumb waiter can com- 
municate with the kitchen from 
the dining-room. The outside 
containsa fine wide porch, with 
terraces in front. The whole 











can be rendered a desirable and FIRST STORY. SECONE STORY. 
magnificent establishment. 

The second floor contains four commedious chambers, | Postace on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
all first class, with a large bath-room sufficient to contain passed last winter:— 
all the modern appliances. ; 

The third floor contains five chambers, all of which are Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
well lighted, airy, and comfortable, rendered so by proper a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
ventilation under and in the roof. vance, at the Post-office where the Book is reeeived. 

We would not advise any gentleman to undertaketo | News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
build such a house without the nid of a practical archi- | rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 


teet, as it will always result in the loss of means; and 
beauty for the proportions »ecessary to be observed in a 
this style of arehitecture demands a practical experience Tne Lady’s Book maintains its position as the leading 
as well as full knowledge of all its principles to insure | American magazine of its class.—Repwblic, Springfield, 
success. Ohio. 

First Story.—P porch, 18 by 12 feet; L library, 14 by | It is a splendid book, and deserves a place in every 
14 feet ; H hall, 8 feet; § R sitting-room, 16 by 16 feet; D | Parlor.—Globe, Lawrenceville, III. 
dining-room, 15!4 by 19 feet; D Rdrawing-room, 25 by | ,, Its engravings and fashion-plates pat Ly sd ey ond 


may pay separately for each package as received. 


16 feet; O P outside porch, 10 feet. | its literary contents are unsurpassed. —Ji 8, 
. | Bourbon, Ind. 

Second Story.—H stair-hall, 12 feet; BR bath-room,16 | ~ Ladies who once subseribe for it never after feel like 
by 16 feet; N C nursery chamber, 14 by 14 feet; Ccham- | giving up its monthly visits.—Southern Enterprise, 8. C. 
ber over porch, 16 by 18 feet ; C chamber over drawing- | The interest of the Lady’s Book never flags—the cha- 
room, 16 by 25 feet; C chamber over dining-room,15%¢ | ter of the first number is maintained throughout the year. 
by 19 feet; P R porch roof. | —Chief, White Cloud, Kan. 

Tsaac H. Howes, Architect, It now stands enperior to all other monthlies in almost 


154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, | every respeet.—Sentinel, Gettysburg, Penna. 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNUGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 


BY OUR OWN PHUNYGRAPHER. 
THE “KNOTTY QUESTION” ILLUSTRATED. 





THE *‘ CONJUGAL TIE.” 

Tue difference between the married and the divorced is 
exceedingly slight, consisting merely of the exchange of 
a couple of letters—the married being united, and the 
divorced untied. 
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THE “‘ RUNNING NOOSE.”’ (NEWS.) 





Toe most dangerous kind of fast living—the life of a 
railway Prakesmun. 


Motto for Life lusurance Companies: ‘‘ Never say die.”’ 


Soup on Notstna.—At a very excellent hotel, nota 
hundred miles from our parts, they were one day short of 
a waiter, when a newly-arrived Hibernian was hastily 
engaged to supply the place of a more expert hand. 
‘* Now, Barney,’’ said mine host, ‘‘ mind you serve every 
man with soup the first thing—serve soup first.’’ ‘‘ Be- 
dad, I’ll do that same,” said the alert Barney. Soup 
came on, and Barney, after helping all but one guest, 
came to the Jast one, ‘Soup, sir?’’ said Barney. ‘* No 
soup for me,’’ said the man. ‘But you must have it,’ 
said Barney—“ it isthe rules of the house.” ‘‘ Hang the 
rnies of the house!” exclaimed the guest. “When I 
don’t want soup, I won't eatit.’’ ‘* Well,” said Barney, 


with all due solemnity, “all I can say is this—it 's the 
rules of the house, and not a drop else will ye get till ye’s 
have finished the soup! 
soup was g>bbied. 


er? 


The traveller gave iu, aud the 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Mvca of the success in the cultivation of flowers de- 
pends upon the soil; it is impossible to grow plants to 
any perfection in old, worn-out soils; the mere applica- 
tion of manure will not obviate the difficulty; what the 
plants require is a fresh, virgin soil, enriched with well- 
rotted barnyard manure, and, if obtainable, leaf-mould 
from the woods; in this all plants will make a healthy 
and vigorous root growth, and consequently will thrive 
and bloom profusely. It is, therefore, of the first import- 
ance to those who have seen, from year to year, their 
garden favorites on the decline and less flourishing, to 
attend to this matter; where it is not practicable to renew 
the entire soil, dig holes wherever a plant is desired, and 
fill up with fresh soil, and for this purpose we would 
recommend to lay up, yearly, a few loads of sods froma 
pasture fleld, with some corn manure, and this, when de- 
composed and mixed together, will make the best com- 
post for your plants, 

We have for several seasons past offered assortments of 
Plants for the Garden, which appear to have given very 
general satisfaction, judging from the complimentary 
letters received ; from one of which we take the liberty 
of giving an extract :— 


Creraw, 8. C., April 12, 1866. 
The plants and seeds arrived a few days ago; the plants 
looked as fresh as if just taken from the garden. Iam 
delighted with the success I have met ip eects plants, 
etc., from you. B. D. F sarsey. 


These plants are all carefully packed in moss, and will 
carry almost any distance that can be reached from one to 
two weeks by Express. The following is the assortment 
we offer, including packing, for Ten Dollars :— 

10 Ever-blooming Roses; 12 Verbenas; 1 Coleus Ver- 
schaffeltii, 1 Achyranthus Verschaffeltii, 1 Canna, 1 Varie, 
Sweet Alyssum, four Ornamental Foliage Plants; 2 He- 
liotropes; 4 Fuchsias, single and double; 4 Petunias, 
single and double; 4 Lantanas; 2 Snap-dragons; 2 Age- 
ratum; 4 Pansies; 1 Blue Sage; 1 Scarlet Sage; 4 Gera- 
niums, assorted ; 1 Gazania Splendens; 1 Pampas Grass; 
4 Double Dahiias; 4 Gladiolus, choice; 4 Tiger Flowers ; 
4 Iris Germanica; 4 Chrysanthemums; 2 Violets; 2 
Pinks; 2 Monthly Carnations; 1 Clematis Flamula, 
hardy climber; 1 Lemon Verbena; 2 Maurandias, 1 Lo- 
phospermum, 2 Thunbergias, three Summer Climbers. 


One-half the above assortment (including packing), $6. 
We are also sending ou. ‘e following beautiful assort- 
ments of Flower Seeds :— 
No. 1. Twenty choice annuals, free bloomers, for $1 60 
2. Twenty choice biennial and wena va- 


rieties " 1 00 
3. Ten very choice annual varieties 1 00 
4. Ten new and rare varieties . 2 00 
5. Twenty-five varieties for green- -house . £00 
6, One hundred varieties annual, biennial, 

and perennial, including mony choice 

sorts, a fine selection ° - 600 


Dreer’s GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1867, wi ith directions 
for the management of the Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
with lists of Seeds and Plants, will be mailed to all who 
inclose a postage-stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENOY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be s>nt 
by mail, stamps must be seat to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. M. M.—Sent lady’s Sontag December 18th. 

Miss A. E. H.—Sent ring 18th. 

Miss K. C.—Sent Email de Paris by Adams’sexpress 18th. 

Mrs, W. E. D.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. W. C. Y.—Sent pattern 18th. 

M. McQ.—Sent switch of hair by Adams's express 20th. 

Miss E. E. E.—Sent bridal veil by Harnden’s express 
20th. . 

L, F.—Sent plaid shawl by Adams’‘s express 20th. 
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BR. M. B.—Sent cloth coat by Adams’s express 20th. 

Mrs. E. N. 8.—Sent box by Adams’s express 20th, 

Mrs. E. M. M.—Sent box by Adams’s express 20th, 

Mrs. R. L. L.—Sent pattern 25ta. 

Mrs. 8. 8. B.—Sent pattern 20th. 

E. L.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. 8. 8.—Sent slippers by Adams’s express 21st. 

Mrs. C.—Sent infant’s shawl 22d. 

Miss 0. E. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 22d. 

K. B. 8.—Sent slippes 22d. 

Mrs, F. 8.—Sent pattsrus 24th. 

Miss M. E. W.—Sent ladies’ skates by Adam's express 
29th. 

Mrs. A. M. D.—Sent writing paper and envelopes 29th. 

Miss L. T.—Sent hair jewelry by Adams’s express 29th. 

Mrs. H. C. H.—Sent lead comb 29th. 

Mrs, D. W. M.—Sent pattern January 2d. 

Mrs, J. A. K.—Sent pattern 2d, 

Miss R. E. T.—Sent pattern 2d. 

M. P. C.—Sent articles by Adams's express 3d. 

Mrs. L. O’N.—Sent patterns 3d. 

W. P. P.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. C. M. P.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Rev. G. H.—Sent articles 5th. 

L. F.—Sent bonnet and hat by Adams's express 5th. 

Miss L. W.—Seut coral jewelry 5th. 

P. A. H.—Sent braiding patterns Sth. 

S. A. E.—Sent articles by Adams's express 11th 

Mrs. M. A. H.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
press 14th. 

Mrs. M, M. F.—Sent hair ring 14th. 

Mrs. J. W. F.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs. E. G.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs, A. W. D.—Sent patterns 14th. 

H. A. B.—Thanks for the receipts. 

N. H.—The publishers will not furnish us with their 
prices. We tried to give the prices once at considerable 
expense to ourselves. 

Miss G. L.—The little marks below the engraving, 
running in a line, denote the different colors. Any per- 
son making the bracelet can select her own colors. 

J. W., Kennebunk.—Your letter about knitting ma- 
chines received. Thank you. But these people should 
make their wares known. We have never, to our know- 
ledge, seen an advertisement of one in our Philadelphia 
papers. 

Mrs. C. V. A.—At Ball, Black, & Co., or Tiffany & Co., 
New York. 

An Old Subscriber, who writes about birds, should get 
from H. A. Dreer, No. 714 Chestnut Street, ‘‘The Bird 
Fancier.’’ We believe it costs 25 cents. 

Mrs, L. 8S. V. W.—Short dress minas crinoline. 

Mrs. C. E. 8.—The gentleman is entitled to the first 
dance, no matter whether he mentioned it or not ; but not 
to the last, unless he made an engagement for it. 


Mrs. D. E. R.—We have heard the same complaint 
about that store. Every lady who goes in it is supposed 
to be a thief or a passer of counterfeit money. When gold 
was in vogue, every piece was tested with acid before it 
was taken. We only wonder why ladies ever go in it 


Mrs. P. R. T. wishes to know if there is any place in 
Philadelphia where the old-fashioned English muffins 
are made. 

J. P. W.—To your questions we make the following 
replies: 1. The ladies should rise. 2 Itis advisable. 3. 
Salt on the plate, bread on the table. 4. Whichever is 
most convenient. 5. Held in the hand. 6. It is not ad- 
visable. 7. It is not badtaste. 8. Answered in the second 








question, 9. Of course, tell the truth. 10. Don’t under- 
stand this question. 11. Just this distinction: A French- 
man fell in the water aud cried out, not understanding 
our language perfectly, ‘I will be drowned, and nobody 
shall help me.’’ The bystanders left him to his fate. 
Now reverse it, and say, ‘‘I shall be drowned, and no- 
body will help me.’’ Then you have your answer. 12 
Yee. 13. No. 








Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantel¢ts, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the iast, dis 
tinct directions a iven. 

Orders, accompan: checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchas2; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—Spring visiting costume. The underskirt is of 
rich violet silk made perfectly plain. The overskirt is of 
striped violet and white silk looped at intervals by bands 
of violet silk bound with amber plush. The basquine is 
cut in deep points, and bound with amber plush ; the 
sleeves are of plain violet silk. Bennet of violet crépe, 
trimmed with a fringe of amber beads and a tuft of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Travelling costume. Underskirt of Bismarck- 
colored alpaca, with overdress and sack of light mohair. 
The battlement edges are bound and trimmed with black 
velvet and jet buttons. Flat loops of black velvet, with 
streamers, ornament the shoulders. A standing linen 
collar finishes the neck, and a black velvet ribbon is tied 
‘at the back with long ends. The hat is of black straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and a light-colored crépe lisse 
veil. 

Fig. 3.—Skirt of blue silk, ornamented with a cord-like 
braid sewed on in a pattern. The overskirt of gray silk 
is made with a corselet, fitting over a plain corsage of 
blue silk, The gray skirt is cut ont in teeth edged with 
a fancy silk cord. It is also festooned at each breadth by 
cords and tassels, continued down from each seam. The 
bonnet is of white silk, trimmed with mether of pearl 
ornaments, and a black lace barbe which ties under the 
chin. 

Fig. 4.—W»\kiug-dress of brown poplin, trimmed with 
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black velvet, braided with brown cord. The overskirt is 
cut out in fancy teeth, ornamented with braided black 
velvet. The corsage is trimmed to match the skirt, and 
the basque may be removed with the belt at pleasure. 
Fancy turban of brown straw, trimmed with a band of 
mixed curled feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting-dress of green silk, gored and trimmed 
down each seam with a piping of velvet. The corsage is 
trimmed to represent a corselet formed of trellis work of 
green velvet, Thesleeves are trimmed with green velvet 
to suit the corsage. Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with 
white crépe and ivy leaves. Streamers of white crépe 
edged with quillings of blonde lace tie beneath the chin. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s costume. Skirt of Solferino poplin, 
edged with a band of gray silk plush. Loosesack of gray 
cloth, trimmed with plush to match the dress. Hat of 
white straw, trimmed with jet ornaments and chains. 
Polish boots of black kid, ornamented with Solferino 
velvet and tassels. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


NorTurna very new or startling has occurred in the world 
of fashion since last month—indeed, things are particu- 
larly dull. Winter seems to cling so lovingly to us, that 
spring fashions are scarcely thought of yet-—and probably 
will not be decided upon for weeks to come. 

Short dresses, which have caused so much perturbation 
in the feminine world, have now become almost indispen- 
sable. They grow shorter and shorter; but do not be 
frightened, dear readers, we are not coming out as ballet 
dancers ; though the upper skirt is short, the petticoat is 
of a suitable length. 

Peplums continue in favor. Sleeves are still of the coat 
shape and quite close; some are varied by having a full 
puff at the shoulder formed of alternate stripes of velvet 
and the dress material. 

We were fortunate enongh to see at the Maison Tilman 
some very elegant dresses just completed for a grand 
reception. 

Oue was a white Pompadour silk, with bouquets of 
variegated flowers, brocaded between stripes of cherry 
satin. Theskirt, which was gored and cut en traine, was 
raised on each side by means of ribbons studded with 
roses, to display a petticoat of white satin, trimmed with 
rouleaux of cherry satin edged with black lace, The cor- 
sage, trimmed with pipings of satin and lace, was arranged 
in the Louis XV. style. 

The headdress was composed of a large star-like orna- 
ment formed of coral, and dark-green leaves with long 
trailing branches falling over the shoulders. 

Another very charming toilette, of a silvery pearl satin, 
was trimmed with a fringe of white satin beads mounted 
in the form of wheat-ears. The trimming was arranged 
in the square form in front, with the space filled in with 
delicate puffings of tulle; the satin, however, was not cut 
out underneath. A ruching of tulle finished the neck. 
The corsage was round, and intended to be worn with a 
belt of pearl satin richly embroidered in beads, The 
headdress consisted of blue velvet leaves and wheat-ears 
formed of pearls. 

The new coiffares are exceedingly beautifal, but so 
peculiar in shape that it is difficult to understand them by 
description. They must be seen to be appreciated. The 
floral coiffares are mostly arranged in some fancifal de- 
sign for the top or side of the head, and depending from 
this are long garlands intended to be caught on the 
shoulder or front of the corsage. Some are composed of 
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bronzed oak leaves with gold acorns mounted on brignt 
blue or searlet velvet. Others, again, are formed of Bis- 
marck-colored vine leaves with brauches of grapes formed 
of amber. 

The bonnets at this establishment (which by the way is 
147 East Ninth Street, New York) are all quite small. 
Some are of the fanghon shape, turned up in front in the 
coronet style; others, again, have flat crowns, while the 
Eve hat is composed of a single leaf, trimmed round with 
a feather or bead fringe. Others, again, of the Watteau 
style, no larger than the palm of the hand, and tied under 
the chignon with broad satin strings. 


Black bonnets are frequently trimmed with drops and 
studs of amber. When happily arranged, the effect is 
very good, but they are only suited for evening or car- 
riage wear. Another fashionable ornament for black 
bonnets is mother of pearl. Some are studded with stars 
formed of mother of pearl, and have a fringe of the same 
on the edge. 

We will sketch for our friends a few of the most strik- 
ing bonnets produced this season. First we see a small 
flat bonnet of blue er*pe entirely covered with peacock 
feathers and finished inside with a coronet of blue velvet. 
Another is of torquoise blue velvet embroidered with 
pearls, and trimmed with a wreath of bronzed ivy leaves 
falling in a spray over the shoulder. A very stylish 
affair is of dark brown crépe studded with amber beads 
and trimmed with metallic leaves. 

The latest novelty, however, in the bonnet line is star- 
shaped, and has eight points. It is of violet er pe over 
violet silk, is richly embroidered with straw, and has a 
straw tassel depending from each point. At the head of 
the strings are tufts of violets mixed with straw. Thein- 
side is finished with a puffing of violet crépe lisse and 
fancy ornaments of straw. 

A charming little floral ceinture or girdle has just been 
introduced. It is composed of bands of ribbon grass 
encircling the waist, and fastened in front by a tuft of 
large field-daisies, while fancy grasses, reeds, and leaves 
of various tints depend from the girdle all round the 
waist. 

The newest black lace veils are finished on the edge 
with long points, which are trimmed with tassels of jet or 
straw. Another style has a bordering of artificial flow- 
ers, such as violets or daisies. 

A very convenient style of hoop skirt is of muslin, with’ 
steels runin. It is so arranged that it may be worn with 
a short walking-dress or a trained evening-dress, by add- 
ing or removing an extra trained piece, which may be 
buttoned on ina few moments. 


The grand yacht race across the Atiabtic has been’ 
eagerly seized upon by Fashion as a pretext for introdue- 
ing a new style of skirt. One of black silk is edged with 
a plaited ruffle finished with white silk braid. Above it 
are anchors with coiled ropes formed of chain stitchings 
in white silk, while ‘‘ Vesta’’ in quite large letters is ar- 
ranged in a crescent form between the anchors. Two 
other skirts are decorated in a similar manner, the differ- 
ence being that the one bearing the name of Fleetwing is 
of scarlet embroidered with black, while the one Christ- 
ened after the winning vessel is of white mohair decorated 
with black. They are really very pretty affairs, but we 
imagine would only be worn by parties very much inter- 
ested in the race. The anchor design, however, will, we 
think, take very well, and is likely to be adopted for sea- 
side wear. Horse-shoes continue to be fashionable for 
skirts and ornaments of all kinds. One of the most elegant 
skirts of the season is of Marie Louise blue silk decorated 
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with horse-shoes of white velvet, studded with steel for 
nails. 

Among the new and fashionable materials for dinner or 
evening wear we note unwatered moire, covered with 
brilliant drops in high relief, having much the effect of 
the jet studs now so much in use. The peculiarity of 
these designs is, that they are not woven in the material, 
but made of some metallic substance and appliqué to the 
material. 

Satin brocades are now woven to imitate the most deli- 
cate lace trimmings, and with such fidelity that it is diffi- 
cult to believe a rich lace is not thrown over the lustrous 
ground. 

Another article now much used for promenade suits 
and evening dresses, is a soft and rich plush, either plain 
or striped, to suit the occasion. These plushes will be ex- 
tensively used for the trimming of silk dresses, particu- 
larly for the long sash ends fastened at the back of the 
corsage. These decorations are now kept in place by 
heavy metallic ornaments, a similar one in the form of a 
buckle attaching the sash to the corsage. 

Skirts and mantles are still cut out in fancy teeth, and 
frequently the spaces are filled in with a network of gimp 
and beads. 

A pretty trimming for a silk evening dress consists of 9. 
wide piece of crépe or tulle caught down at the distance 
of about five inches by a flower or button; this forms a 
succession of puffs, is easily executed, and is very effec- 
tive. 

Most of the new mantles partake of the peplum style, 
and are exceedingly dressy. We give six models in the 
present number, two of them being in reduced cuts at the 
back of the Book. 

Of riding habits, we give two models, which we think 
will be found very graceful and pretty. As the Empress 
is a great eqguestrienne, riding parties are of frequent oc- 
currence at Compiegne. The dress adopted by the fair 
guests at a recent hunting party was a habit of marine 
biue cloth. The bodice of the habit was made with a 
basque trimmed with worsted gimp, a quadruple row of 
buttons decorated the front of the bodice. The neck was 
finished with a very narrow standing linen collar anda 
brightly-colored neck-tie. The sleeves were quite close, 
and worn with gauntlet cuffs of white linen. The hat 
was 2 toquet of black velvet bordered by a band of 
hawk’s feathers. A black aigrette was fastened a l’es- 
pagnole at the side of the hat with a tiny rose. 


Although dresses composed of different colors are ex- 
ceedingly fashionable, black still maintains its ground, 
ard is quite as much in favor to-day as it has been forthe 
past few yearh Some relieve the funeral hue with pip- 
ings of bright colors running up each of the gored seams. 
While others trim with silver bell-buttons and frogs, or 
aiguillettes of silver. 


A new style of jacket lately brought out is made open 
underneath the arm. In front it is cut like a Zouave; the 
back is straight without side-pieces, and connected with 
the front bya narrow strap or belt. It is without sleeves, 
and generally trimmed with beads and lace. 

The latest novelty in lingerie is to have the collar, 
sleeve, and handkerchief embroidered with field daisies, 
the leaves being worked in white cotton, and the centres 
in yellow silk. 

Infants’ dresses are made high in the neck, and with 
long sleeves; this does away with sacks and shawls, 
which a low-necked dress imperatively demands. These 
little dresses are generally made with “yokes formed of 
five tucks or rows of inserting. Cluny is very much in 
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favor for infants’ clothing, as it is durable, effective, and 
does up far better than Valenciennes. 

In our next pumber we will give a nimber, probably 
as many as twelve excellent costumes for litt.e children, 
which we know will be hailed with delight by all 
mammas, 

A pretty costume for a child consists of a petticoat of 
blue silk trimmed with a white plush band cut out in 
fancy teeth. The skirt and corsiet are in one piece, and 
made of white alpaca dotted with blue. The edye of the 
skirt is cut in festoons, and is looped up in the centre of 
the back and tied in a bishop’s knot. A white muslin 
waist with long sleeves may be worn underneath the 
corslet, or else & waist and sleeves of blue silk the same 
as the underskirt. 


A good costume for a boy of three is a skirt of brown 
poplin cut in scallops on the edge and bound with gray 
plush studded with jet beads. A Zouave jacket is made 
of brown poplin and trimmed with plush to correspond 
with the skirt. The skirt can be of white cambric, or of 
colored Cashmere. The Knickerbocker drawers are of 
white twilled muslin or jean. The boots are of brown 
leather made in the Polish style, and trimmed with gray 
tassels. 

Hats are worn very small, but nothing has yet been 
decided upon, so far, in regard to shape. We give a 
collection of the newest models introduced at the Terry 
establishment, and next month we hope to be able to say 
more about them. A very pretty and novel style is of 
brown straw trimmed with a wreath of bronzed leaves. 
Some are trimmed with bands of velvet and tufts of me- 
tallic leaves, while others have the velvet bands studded 
with detached flowers. We observe, also, children’s hats 
formed of a mixture of velvet and straw ; for instance, a 
crown of blue velvet would have a brim of white chip, 
a crown of scarlet velvet a brim of gray straw. This 
combination of straw and velvet is quite novel, and in 
many instances very effective and beautiful. 


Fancy Waistbands are very much worn, and some are 
very pretty and easily made. A good style is of black 
velvet lined with buckram and backed with silk. The 
edges are finished with a chain stitching of amber silk, 
and the centre is ornamented with a fringe of black 
bugles caught up in festoons with amber beads. It is 
finished at the side by a rosette formed of velvet leaves of 
different sizes, powdered with amber and jet beads. A 
more fanciful design is of rich blue velvet worked with 
white satin beads, and fastened with a rosette of blue 
velvet powdered with crystal and finished with crystal 
pendants. 

A very pretty fancy costume, easily made up, is entitled 
the “four seasons.’’ The lower skirt, representing win- 
ter, is of light gray satin dotted over with swan’s-down 
to resemble snow, while the edge is finished with icicle 
like ornaments of crystal. Over this skirt is a tunic in- 
tended for autumn, it is of tulle dotted over with autumn 
leaves in all their varied tints, and decorated with bunches 
of grapes and foliage. Summer is a waistband of ribbon 
studded with battereups, field daisies, and corn flowers, 
while garlands of poppies, wheat-ears, and fancy grasses, 
hang like basques over the skirt. The body is spring, 
and made of ribbon run in and out in a checkered pattern 
to represent a basket. Above this little corsage is a full 
puffing of tulle powdered with violets and other spring 
flowers, which also decorate the sleeves. The hair is 
powdered and dressed with crystal drops and bright 
flowers. The boots are of white plush, to resemble snow. 

FasHION 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


PRIOES, $110 TO $1000 BACH. 


Gratified by the high appreciation of their Cabinet Or- 
gauns, and the very wide demand for them throughout the 
country, aad increasing demand in Europe, Mason & 
HAMLIN have been stimulated in their efforts to secure 
THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF THEIR 
WORK, and tO GREATLY INCREASE THEIR FACILITIES FOR 
MANUFACTURE. They have just completed a large, new 
building, forming an importart addition to their manu- 
factory, and rendering it much the largest of its class 
in the world, and giving them, with the aid of new 
machinery, facilities for produciag the best possible qual- 
ity of work in such quantity as will enable them hereafter, 
they trust, to supply fully the demand for their instru- 
ments. They respectfully announce the introduction of 
SEVERAL NEW STYLES OF CABINET ORGANS, rendering the 
variety very complete, and adapted to different tastes and 
uses; as for the drawing-room, library, public hall, 
church, school-room, lodge, etc., and to the requirements 
of those who desire any degree of ornament, from the 
plainest to the most elaborate cases. The rapidly in- 
creasing use of these instruments in drawing-rooms has 
especially encouraged the maunfacture of a variety of 
very elegant styles, which will compare favorably in 
beauty of design and finish with any pieces of furniture 
produced in the country. 

As evidence of the character and standing of the instru- 
ments of their make, Mason & HAMLIN have the gratifica- 
tion of referring to the fact that within a few years they 
have been awarded FIFTY-FIVE GOLD OR SILVER 
MEDALS, or other highest premiums, for substantial 
improvements effected by them, and for the superiority 
of their Cabinet Organs to all other instruments of the 
class. Their instruments have also been honored with 
an amount and degree of approval from the musical pro- 
fession altogether unprecedented. A large majority of the 
most eminent organists, pianists, composers, directors, 
aud teachers in the country, have given public testimony 
to their high appreciation of the improvements effected by 
Mason & Ham tty, and to the marked superiority of their 
Cabinet Organs to all other instruments of this general 
class, As loose statements are often made by manufac- 
turers respecting such matters, Mason & HaMLIn invite 
attention to their circulars containing this testimony in 
full. They also earnestly solicit the most critical exami- 
nation and comparison of their Cabinet Organs. The 
more intelligent and searching these may be, the more 
confidence they will have in the result. They invite at- 
tention especiaily to the CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF TONE 
in their Organs, which DIFFER MATERIALLY from those of 
any other reed instruments. 


NEW SERIES OF ORGANS. 
THE 


Mason & Hamlin Portable Organs. 


In order to meet the demand for low-priced instruments, 
Mason & Hamuty have commenced the manufacture of a 
new series of Organs, the design of which is to furnish 
really good instruments in the most economical form, and 
at the lowest prices possible. They are smaller in size, 
and more compact than the Cabinet Organs, and hence 
will be knowa as Tus Mason & Hamutn Portasie Or- 
GAN3. The cases, which are all of walnut, are very 
plainly, though neatly and tastefully finished; and in 
various details, such as ivory keys, pedal coverings, 
music desks, hinges, etc. etc., not affecting the practical 
usefulness or durability of the instruments, less expen- 
sive materials and workmanship are employed than in 
the Cabinet Organs. This economy of manufacture is not, 
however, allowed to extend to the working parts of the 
instruments, which are all made with that scrupulons 
care and thoroughness for which the Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet Organs are celebrated. 

In that liquid purity and smoothness of tone by which 
the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs are distinguished, 
and for which they have become so celebrated, and in 
some other respects, the Portable Organs cannot claim to 
be fully equal to them. The necessity for adopting dif- 
fereut and smaller cases, bellows, etc., renders the attain- 








ment of this impossible. Yet it is confidently believe 
that in vr wy Ad tones the Portable Organs approach 
nearer to the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs than do 
any othe: reed instruments. In power, quickness of ac- 
tion, and other excellences, they are worthy of highest 
praise. Each one is furnished with the Automatic Be!- 
lows Swell, two Blow Pedals, Combination Valves, and 
such other of the patented improvements of Masun & 
Hamlin as are applicable to them. 

Prices of M. & H. Portable Organs: Four Octave, 
Sinece Reep, $75; Dovsie Resp, $100; Five Octave, 
Sinc_z Reep, $90; DouBie Reep, $125. 

Circulars, with full particulars respecting all the styles 
of Mason & Hamlin CasBineT Ox@ans, also PoRTABLE 
OrGANs, sent free to any address. 


Warerooms, 596 Broapway, New York; 154 Tremont 


Sr., Boston, 
MASON & HAMLIN. 





LADIES’ CHRISTIAN MONITOR! Vol. VI. 


The on!y Religious Monthly in the world, edited and 
published by a lady. 
Price $1 perannum. Specimens sent free. 
Address MRS. M. M. B. GOODWIN, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 





Robes, 
Lingerie. 


AY 
Mme. Merlot Larcheveque, 
21 Boulevard des Capucines, 


PARIS. 


Confections, 
Dentelles. 


EN FACE LE GRAND HOTEL. 


English Spoken. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beaoty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 
use of 

UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 


the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wisha 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 
Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by S. C. 
Also, for 


no other. 
Upuam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
sale by all Druggists. 





ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 


38 Golden Square, 
London, England. 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit Europe 
are informed that they wil) always find, at the above 
office, experienced and intelligent couriers, possessing 
the highest testimonials. By addressing a letter to the 
Secretary, J. Foxparonrt, by the steamer in advance of 
the party leaving America, a courier will be dispatched 
to meet their arrival at Liverpool. For any further in- 
formation address as above. 











Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 


One copy, one year - - - - . - $3 00 Bight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Two copies, one year - - - . - 6 50 the person getting up the club, making nine 

Three copies, one year - - - - - 750 copies - - - - - - - - 2100 

Four copies, one year - - - - - 10 00 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy tothe the person getting up the club, making 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - . - - - - 27 50 


ge CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to pay 
the American postage. 


4 All additions to clubs at club rates. 

4 Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

4@~ Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 
Aa We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

B@> The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

Be The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 

Aa We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

4@- Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

4a We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice OrpeR or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, is 
preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. If a 
Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter known only 
*o yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to hand. Be careful and pay 
the postage on your letter. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STARTING OF 
The Great American Tea Company. 





oa» 
_— 


HE proprietors became fully convinced, several years 
ago, that the consumers of Tea and Cuffee were paying 
too many and too large profits on these articles of every- 
day consumption, and therefore organized THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, to do away, as far as possible, 
with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible 
price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes threugh their houses in China. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. . 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. 


When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents ia China and Japan, one cartaye, and a 
emall profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small addi- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will 
show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 





THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


New York, 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY Street, corner of Church Street. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker Street. 
No. 503 EIGHTH Avenue, near Thirty-xeventh Street 
No. 205 FULTON Street, Brooklyu, coruer of Concord | 
Street. 








PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best #1 
per lb. 

MIXED (green and black), 80c., 90c., best $1 
per lb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per lb. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per lb. . 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80e., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 
These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 


in mind health, economy, and a high degree of pleasure in 
drinking them. 


N. B.—Al! villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by cLuBBING together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., corner of CHURCH. 
Post-office Bow, No. 5,643, New York City. 





Leroy, Genesee Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 1866 
To Tue Great AMERICAN TEA ComMPAnNy, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
GuntLemEN: The Tea that ! ordered from you gives good 
satisfaction, and I send you another order, amounting to 
$55 80, which you will please fili and send to my address 
by express. P accept my thauks for the compliment- 
ary package. Respectfully yours, 
JOHN BENEDICT. 


SECOND ORDER FROM THIS CLUB. 


1 Ib. Young Hyson ---C Cory ---------- 125. 1% 
1 do do -++-D. B. Knowlton--at 1 25-- 1 25 
1 do do ---8. Fleming ---+-- at 123-- 125 
1 do do e++J. Marsh.-+++---- at 125-- 125 
1 do do ++ +O. Marsh. «-++++-- at 125. 125 
1 do do -+-H. Hamilton ----.- at 125-- 125 
2 do do -C. A. Lathrop+---at 125 - 2 50 
2do do --E. Stevens-----+-- at 125-- 250 
2 do do --H. Munson---- -- at 125-- 24 
1 do do ++ J. Hasking-.--.+- at 125-- 125 
10 do do --F. Munson ------- at 1 25-- 12 50 
ldo do ++Miss Vail ------. at 125-- 12 
1 doe do G. Haleck-..----. at 12)5-- 1M 
2 do do -++-Miss Hannon a 125-- 250 
2 do do -++-C. Dickinson.--- at 125-- 250 
1 do Imperial.--------J. Marsh------++- at 123- 12 
1 do eer M. Powers ------ at 125-- 125 
1 do GO eee weeees H. Hamilton ----- at 125-.- 12 
1 do te W. 8. Hamilton--at 1 25-- 1 25 
2do dO seeerece C. A. Lathrop ---at 1 25-- 2 50 
1 do CC rr W. Sewart..--.-- at 12-- 125 
2do GO taverns J. Tomlison------at 1 25-- 2 50 
} do Oolong:-+--- +-+++W. Hamilton----- at 100-- 100 
% do GQ sccvccccces E. Gilbert....----at 100-. 200 
2 do Uncolored Japan E. Bradley-.--.-- at 125-- 2 50 
1 do Gunpowder ------R. Swan ---.--.-- at 1 50-- 1 50 
1 do Young Hyson----J. Taggot -------- at 125-- 125 
1 do rr) -+++Mr. Sherwood----at 1 25-- 1 23 
4 do Coffee .---+++++- R. Swan .--+-+-«- at 30-- 120 
1 de tT ree eee J Tagyot seeccccee at 30- “60 
$05 50 
3 
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| Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of 
THE FINEST FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE 


IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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yards and fruit-trees, 


“A land of wheat and of barley, of vine- 











The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying — to their railway, which extends from Dunleith down through the 
ceatre of the State to Cairo, with a-branch from Chicago to Centralia. These, lands are located along the whole 1.6 
| miles, and in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles from the track. 

The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this railway, and in which these lands Arc located, is shown by 
the following ceneus returns: In 1850 their population was 951,807: im 1860, 843,914, and in 1865, 1,127,087 - About ten 
years since the firat sales of these lands were made, and since that time 1,555,000 acres have been sold to more than 25,000 
actual settlera. The sales during the past season have been ter than at any former period, and the lands now offered 
are equal in every respect to those wot ey: of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chicago branch, from 60 to 140 
miles south of Chicago, in the centre of corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rich, black loam, aad 
producing such abundant crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Illinois is yet under cultivation, the agricultaral 
products annually exported exceed those of any other State. 











Corn, Wheut, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. 


The United States Department of Agriculture reports 
these crops in Illinois, for the season, to have been, in 
corn, 177,095,852 bushels; wheat, 25,266,745 bushels; oats, 
a bushels ; potatoes, 5,864,403 bushels; hay, 2,600,- 

v tons, 


Stock Raising. 


It is conceded that the best beef in America is that fat- 
tened on the prairies of Iilimois. The cattle trade is im- 
mense. Large fortunes have been made in this branch of 
industry, and the field is still open with the best oa 
of like resalts. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
densely settled portions of older States, are selling their 
more valuable farms and emigrating to these lands, of richer 
soil and cheaper — where the range for feeding is exten- 
sive, hay can be for the hering, and artesian water 
| obtained at little expense. (Sheep thrive well in all parts 
of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- 
| quire fodder buta short time during the year. The h 
| trade is well known to be very extensive, and horses a 
mules are raised for the Southern markets with creat 
| profit.) 


Fruit Growing. 


Apples, plums, grapes, and berries are natives of the soil, 
and the cultivated varieties w with uncommon thrift. 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield eri This busi- 
| ness hae assumed so much importance that the Company 
will hereafter run a special fruit train to accommodate the 
trade. The early ripening of fruit here enables the grower 
to obtain the high prices of the firet of the season, and the 
markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole 
Northwest are supplied from this rezion. 

Tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoes, and castor-beans, are be- 

coming extensive and profitable productions. 


Coal and Lumber. 

Coal, of an excellent quality, underlics three-fifths of the 
| State, and is mined at an average depth of 140 feet at differ- 
ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowest rates 
of transportation. 

Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
communication with the pine districts of the North, and its 
| market is the cheapest and best stocked in the country. 
From the forests of Southern Illinois, and those that border 
| all the streams in the State, considerable oak and common 
lumber is supplied. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The Company's lands are ‘adapted to the varied produc- 
tions of the temperate zone, and from their rich, deep soils 
yield with less labor and.im much greater abundance all the 
crops common to New. England and the Middle States. 
Machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting, does the 
work of many hands. rain is ship in from all 
eens, tne saving. the expense and the trouble of bag- 
gin . Markets for products are near and always open, and 

t to Chi is quick, cheap, and direct, The cli- 
Soa saiie feed. choant alawe, ta wate 
a ong the whole 

. To 3 Bastorn well-to-do er the chance is here 
offered io better himself. and to the person of limited means 
to secure for himself and family a home of theirown. The 
State has a of over two millions, and has soil and 
resources for profitable inhabitance of eighteen millions 


more. 
How to Reach These Land.. 

The farms offered for sale may be reached fiom the East 
and West by any of the railways crossing the Ilinois - 
| tral at Odin, Sandoval, ‘Mattoon, na. , Decatur, 
| Gilman, El Paso, Mendota, or Dixon. All statiow are 
| Rey. “The ‘math office of the, Department is at. Chicago, and 
| ity. e main office partment is a! a 
| from thence the purchaser will-be furnished witha free ticket 
| over the Ilinois Central Railroad to his farm. 





PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The prices of these lands vary from $6 
tracts at higher figures). 


to $12 per acre, in lots of 40 acres and upwards, to®nit purchasers (with some 
sold on credit or for cash, and rated according to quality and nearness to stations. A 


big Sy 
deduction of 10 per cent from credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 
EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short credit ; the principal, one quarter cash down ; balance, one, two, and three years, © 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each year. 
Interest. 

Cash payment, $14 40 

Payment in one year, 9 60 
The same land mav he nurchaaod far 2928 in cach 


veces 

$80 00 
80 00 

Pull infiiuematinn an all mainte taerather with mene choawine the 


Interest. Principal. 
$4 90 $80 


Payment in two years, 
Payment in three years, 











